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NOTES 


Sir Joun Penper, after some hesitation, has become 
the champion of the Union in Govan. The hesitation was 
pardonable, but unfortunate, from a scenic point of view. 
On the other hand, it is stated that.the more rope that is 
given to Mr. Wilson the better, as in every speech he has 
delivered up to this time he has succeeded in making some 
enemies. This is not surprising, as you cannot expect to 
effect the abolition of everything without depriving a 
great many people of their entire interest in the things of 
this world. 


Sir Joun Penper is a good candidate, and his experience 
and business connections give him a strong pull over his 
reckless opponent. The Unionists of Govan-——both Tories 
and Liberals—are determined to work their hardest for 
the cause, and there is no reason why they should not 
succeed. 


WE were constrained, by the oft-repeated asseveration 
of Mr. Wilson that in the Govan election he intended to 
behave like a perfect gentleman, to exclaim, ‘ This fellow 
doth protest too much !’—and his action in one matter, at 
least, proves this to have been the case. The manner in 
which a Gladstonian candidate, as a marionette who dances 
when the old Parliamentary hand pulls the string, can exe- 
cute the double-shuffle, has never received a more striking 
illustration than in this case. In reply to the question 
whether he would support an inspection of convents or not, 
he stated—and that too with a bluntness which almost 
amounted to brutality—that such institutions, like jails, 
should be open to inspection. On being tackled by 
Mr. Owen Kiernan, the Scottish organiser of the National 
League, he explained that he merely referred to ‘the 
existing state of matters,’ under which law courts can 
exercise jurisdiction in convents. Perhaps such conduct 
embodies Mr. Wilson’s idea of the action of a perfect 
gentleman, but it is hard to believe it. 


Tue Primrose League in the West of Scotland shows as 
great vitality as we recorded recently of the Habitations 
in the East. On Thursday there was a great field-night 
in Glasgow, and Lady Campbell of Blythswood honoured 
the Habitation which bears her name and those joined 
with it, by reading a short address, in the course of which 
her ladyship gave the members, amongst other things, 
most sensible and seasonable advice as to their course of 
action at the Govan election. If Lady Campbell’s advice 
be followed, as no doubt it will, there will be hard work 
done for Sir John Pender, not merely by the Unionists of 
Govan, but by all the Tories of the surrounding consti- 
tuencies, and this is the way elections are won. 


Mr. Ba.rour’s latest enormity in Parnellite eyes is the 
act of ‘mounting Church Congress platforms, and deliver- 
ing high moral discourses on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful.’ It is some time since he perpetrated this outrage ; 
but, like the man who made short work of ‘ the moral wax 


figger’ of Judas Iscariot on learning the history of that 
personage, they seem only newly to have heard of it, and 
therefore hasten to make a terrible onslaught on him. 
The depth of his guilt may be judged from the statement 
that ‘Dublin Castle, in its naked Pagan savagery, is less 
repulsive than its head, our estimable Chief Secretary.’ 
No doubt the Gladstonians will take up the ery, and con- 
tinue the attack in the course of the present recess. 


When your London journalist condescends to write 
about Scotland, he somehow always gets hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. This week the World tells us, 
amongst other curious bits of information, that the deci- 
sion as to whether Brodie of Brodie or Mr. M‘Iver is to be 
the Unionist candidate for Elgin and Nairn, is left to the 
Liberal Unionist Association in London. This is not the 
case, as a representative Liberal Unionist and Conservative 
Commission, consisting of Lord Camperdown, Sir A. 
Campbell, and Mr. Craig Sellar, has been appointed to 
settle the question. We sincerely hope that even if Mr. 
Anderson does manage to obviate the necessity of retiring 
from public lite just now, the selection of the Unionist 
candidate will be made at once. 


Tue men who cheered the Boers and others when they 
slaughtered British troops, naturally express sympathy 
with the defeated Dervishes, ‘who had gathered round 
Suakin with the perfectly laudable object of driving the 
Egyptian garrison out of the place.’ Consequently they 
vaticinate against the recent victory as a‘ vampire feast,’ and 
‘a Christmas box after the Tories’ own heart, provided by 
the Ministry of Coercion and bloodshed for their Philistine 
following. With what in any other mortal than an 
Irish Separatist would be regarded as strange inconsistency, 
they at the same time attempt to belittle the event ; and, 
with an evident knowledge of how such things are 
managed in their own circle, suggest that ‘ the accounts 
are to be taken cum grano.’ 


Mr. GLapsTone resumes with gusto his favourite part of 
the Fair Penitent in the January number of the Nineteenth 
Century. A change of view as to the expediency of Home 
Rule has naturally led to the adoption of opinions about 
Mr. O'Connell formed on ‘ conviction’ in place of those 
‘established by education and tradition.’ Certainly no 
one would dream of describing Mr. Gladstone’s present 
views on Irish affairs as ‘ established by education.’ Mr. 
Gladstone, as usual, fairly revels in the process of recanta- 
tion. To say that O’Connell was the greatest Lrishman 
that ever lived, as Mr. Gladstone does, is simply to talk 
nonsense. Nobody whose views are still ‘established by 
education’ would name him in the same breath with Mr. 
Burke or the Duke of Wellington. The short and long of 
it is that the common contemporary estimate of O’Connell 
was not very far off the mark. He was a noisy agitator ; 
and if he appears to some of us now-a-days to have been a 
great and good man, it is only because familiarity with a 
later generation of Nationalists has lowered our standard 
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of greatness and goodness. Mr. Gladstone's remarks, by- 
the-bye, on the warmth of O’Connell’s domestic affections 
are characteristically indiscreet. 


Anotuer patriot of delicate health has suffered at the 
hands of those whom the Parnellites delight to honour 
with the title of ‘ Bloody Balfour and his crawling minions.’ 
Mr. Sheehan, M.P., was convicted this week of a charge of 
conspiracy, but a medical certificate to the effect that im- 
prisonment would endanger his life was produced, and 
consequently no sentence was passed. Of course, this will 
be construed into another instance of tyranny, and a 
vocabulary of abuse will be showered on everybody con- 
nected with the prosecution. The curious thing is that 
this chronic state of ill-health does not prevent these bold 
patriots, who begin to whine the moment the authorities 
lay hold of them, from occasionally taking a safe part in such 
desperately lawless proceedings as have been witnessed in 
County Donegal during the past few days. 


Tue Perth Gladstonians are about to do honour to Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, M.P., and, as they are loud in the repudia- 
tion of Separation, it may interest them to know the views 
held by their political ‘lion.’ It was this person who, as 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, refused to allow the toast of ‘The 
Queen’ to be proposed, or the National Anthem to be 
given, at civic banquets in the Irish capital. On those 
occasions, however, he permitted the rendering of 
‘ God Save Ireland,’ a song glorifying the Manchester 
murderers of which he is the reputed author. In 
a speech made at Mullingar four short years ago, 
he remarked —‘ Again, it was said that as soon as 
the National party got 80 or 90 Parnellites into Parlia- 
ment, the next thing would be the Repeal of the Union. 
(Hear, hear.) To those who made that objection he would 
reply, “ Right you are, old boy.’ (Cheers and laughter.) ’ 
But though the Gladstonians /é/e a man like this, the idea 
of Separation—which is simply a wicked insinuation of the 
Tories—never enters their minds. 


THERE was a time when the town of Ayr was associated 
with the name and fame of the poet Burns. But Burns 
has had his day, and John Sinclair of reverend memory 
reigns in his stead—he says so himself, and he ought to 
know. Lord Ripon’s meeting was patronised by the said 
John Sinclair's presence in the chair this week. Lord 
Ripon’s speech is like the latest opera bouffe—full of 
recollections of the previous one. ‘There is nothing in it 
but a little prophecy and a little rhetoric. 


Lorp Ripon and Mr. Sinclair continued their starring 
tour in Ayrshire. At Dalry, on Thursday, when they 
added unto them the cheering presence of Mr. Eugene 
Wason, Lord Ripon hailed the Irish labourers as the heirs 
of Wallace, Bruce, and Robert Burns. It is a pity that a 
lesson so carefully conned should have been thrown away 
on such an audience. 


Mr. Giapstone’s letter to the Marquis de Riso has 
created no small consternation amongst his Scottish sup- 
porters. That after all it should be possible that the god 
of the idolatry of too many Scottish dissenters should have 
hideous doubts as to the justice of depriving that ‘ Man of 
Sin,’ the Pope, of his temporal power is too horrible a 
thought for them to contemplate. Though the whole 
matter will doubtless be explained to their entire satisfac- 
tion, still, ‘dear old Scotland’ has received a blow, and 
the Marquis de Riso has his letter. 


Mr. Grapstone’s reception at Naples is recorded by the 
Separatist papers as a wonderful tribute to the great 
‘ Englishman.’ 


His friends seem at last to have settled 
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the vexed question of his nationality: let Scotland rejoice. 
The reception, however, was really a very tame business, 
If an ex-Prime Minister of Italy came to Edinburgh, quite 
as much fuss would be made over him as the Municipality 
of Naples has made over Mr. Gladstone. The Separatists 
are thankful for small mercies. 


Herr von Putrrkamer, it is reported, is to be the recipi- 
ent of special honours from the Emperor William. We 
hope the rumour is unfounded. The young Emperor 
differs in politics, to put it broadly, from his father; but 
surely he will have the decency, or at least the discretion, 
to refrain from such a marked slight upon the policy of 
the tragic reign of the Emperor Frederick. 


Tue correspondence between Sir Robert Morier and 
Count Herbert Bismarck is not pretty reading, and one is 
forced to the conclusion that the young Bismarck is even 
more bearish than his august parent. That Sir Robert 
Morier, who has always been a persona grata with the 
members of the Royal Family, should go out of his way to 
ruin his friend the Crown Prince is an accusation which 
bears absurdity on the face of it. Sir R. Morier is a 
diplomat of fair ability, who has had a most successful 
career. 


M. Fiogvuet, and what goes by the name of the French 
Republic, are bent upon eliminating from the national 
France 
needs, if any country ever did, good men and good 
citizens ; but she is going the wrong way about producing 
them when she renounces the cardinal duty of Govern- 


education everything that savours of religion. 


ment, namely—the maintenance of religion. The men 
who made our own country what it is were used, in their 
simple fashion, to fear God and honour the King ; the men 
who have brought France to her present humiliation are 
used to do neither the one nor the other. 


GENERAL BoucancGer presecutes his candidature tor Paris 
with even more than his accustomed energy. His mani- 
festo is very tall writing, and is in some parts quite 
amusing. One sentence is particularly happy—‘ My sword 
caused the Government anxiety, and they took it 
from me.’ Does he refer to the famousduel ? On 
that occasion the Prime Minister's sword caused the 
General considerable anxiety, not to say pain. Of course 
he protests that he does not aim at power for himself. 
For whom, then, does he want it? Is the réle of General 
Monk really, after all, to be the General's greatest im- 
personation? The New Year's outlook for France is 
gloomy, and the vagaries of the hero of the black horse 


do not tend to reassure sober-minded citizens. 


Tue Servian crisis seems to have ended happily in 
decorations, fireworks, and the opening of prison doors. 
‘The essence of politics is compromise, said Macaulay, 
and King Milan seems to have learned the Whig lesson. 
It is good for him that he has, as otherwise baccarat at a 
Paris club would soon have been His Majesty's only form 
of excitement. F 


Tue scandal which comes from Madras is so incredible 
that even Lord Connemara’s enemies, if he had any, could 
hardly venture to give the story credence. That a 
middle-aged and highly respectable gentleman, such as 
the Governor was considered to be, should have committed 
an impropriety seems an impossibility ; that he should have 
been guilty of conduct such that his wife, also middle-aged 
—at least as middle-aged as any lady ever is—-and also 
highly respectable, should have found it necessary to 
desert his roof and take refuge in a hotel, is a proposition 
so extraordinary that it is almost incredible ; and yet it 
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seems to be true. It is a grave misfortune. People are 
already wondering who is to be the new Governor of 
Madras. 


Wirn all its wonted accuracy, United Ireland dwells 
upon the reductions of rent made by ‘the Scottish 
Crofters’ Commission’ ‘in the case of the cottier tenants 
of Lady MacPherson.’ Doubtless from a regard for vera- 
city, it is not stated whether these interesting persons are 
to be found on the lonely wastes of Edinburgh or the wild 
mountains of Glasgow. ‘The writer is nevertheless able to 
spin any quantity of ‘copy’ out of the circumstance, to 
denounce ‘Scottish landlordism’ in the person of ‘ Lady 
MacPherson,’ and to descry in the triumph of ‘ the cottier 
tenants’ the signal for the downfall of the Unionist 
Government. And yet there are some who dare to 
suggest that the Gladstonians are foolish, or worse, for 
going to this source for what they are pleased to call 
their facts. 


Tue course of true love never did run smooth, and the 
ecclesiastical courtship between the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches has been often disturbed by what 
are technically termed amantium ire. The coy U.P.’s 
have not availed themselves of the privileges of leap-year, 
but they have begun 1889 by inviting the advances of the 
Frees. There is something very charming in this simple 
coquetry—if it is simple. L’union fait la force, and a 
united front might be an advantage in a Disestablishment 
crusade. Is the prospective alliance, then, to be one, not 
of hearts, but only de convenance? If so, there will be 
domestic dispeace; for both parties are afflicted with 
certain most unruly members, and the Free Church may 
find it hard indeed to tame the shrew. 


Tue men of the City of London police force are allowed 
on the first night of the year to know how sweet a thing 
it is desipere in loco. It is thus, perhaps, that they learn to 
be sympathetic and kindly to belated ones on other nights 
of the year. Lord Rosebery addressed the annual festival 
on Wednesday last, and said some true things. But when 
his Lordship says what is true, there is always a doubt 
whether he really means what he says. It is the 
penalty paid by every man who makes many jokes. 
When he informed his audience that he lived among the 
classes which are pursued by the police, he was no doubt 
thinking of Mr. Harrington and some others of his Glad- 
stonian friends. 


On one occasion a Crofter Conference adopted as its 
platform the motto ‘We want the earth,’ and a satirica] 
writer thereupon asked whether this large order would be 
taken in bulk or by instalments. Large as the order was, 
however, it did not content the members of the Con- 
ference, for their subsequent proceedings showed that 
they wanted not only the earth, but ‘the fulness thereof’ 
as well. It was stated by Mr. Donald Macrae, the 
dominie-agitator, at that time, which was immediately 
prior to the deer-raid, that the people at Lochs had learned 
how to catch salmon, that they intended to have venison- 
steak to their potatoes, and that they had given winged- 
game notice to quit. The winter has brought about a 
resumption of poaching in this district, where, according 
to a despatch just received, another raid will soon be 
unnecessary, as the crofters will in a short time have 
swallowed all the deer in the shape of venison-steak. 


Tue want of the Glasgow Exhibition is beginning to 
make itself felt in the western metropolis. Two of the 
younger members of the Town Council, in their com- 
passion for a public left without amusement, have pro- 
posed that the meetings of this body should be thrown 
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open. Doubtless there is some excellent clowning at 
these gatherings—one of the East-end members having 
no rival in his own line in the kingdom—and the enter- 
tainment might be improved in several respects. Let the 
Trades’ Council introduce its much-talked-of labour-mem- 
bers, and let the meetings be held at night, and the 
pantomimes would have a dangerous opposition. Despite 
a desire to give the members who made the proposal 
credit for good intentions, one cannot escape a lurking 
suspicion that they had some performance of their own in 
view. Probably it was this which made the majority 
resolve to delay further consideration of the matter. 


Tue trustees of the Glasgow Savings Bank have done a 
bold, yet commendable, thing in devising the means by 
which those of their depositors whose capital has exceeded 
the legal limit of savings-bank deposits may obtain good in- 
vestments for their money, and so begin their savings-bank’ 
account over again. The sum thus invested now amounts 
to above half a million of money, belonging to over three 
thousand depositors. The capital is invested by the 
trustees in gross, the securities selected being mortgages of 
the Glasgow Corporation, the City and Govan School Boards, 
and the local Parochial Boards. The plan is a good one, 
and may safely be commended for imitation by other like 
institutions. 

Fresu proofs of the revival in the world of commerce 
are appearing every day. There is comfort for the weary 
shareholder of paraffin companies in the prospect of strik- 
ing oil again. Shipbuilding on the Clyde and mining in 
the western counties alike show marked signs of improve- 
ment. More wonderful than all, the Land Commissioners 
in Ireland are beginning to interpret fair rent as meaning 
reduced rent no longer. They have raised a number of 
rents in the southern districts, on the ground of the rise 
Will the Irish tenant find a new 
oppressor in the Commission ? 


in agricultural prices. 


Wuo can say that this is an age of little men? On the 
contrary, great men are being produced in such numbers 
that the facilities for appropriate sepulture are for the 
present at an end. Westminster Abbey is full to over- 
flowing of the more or less illustrious dead, and its walls 
are so stuck round with tablets and effigies that there 
is no room for more. But the resources of civilisation 
are not exhausted; and it is proposed to enlarge the 
Abbey! This is merely postponing the evil day. And 
if the Abbey authorities do not show a little more dis- 
crimination in the future than they have done in the 
past, it will soon be necessary to apply the ordeal by 
fire to candidates for interment. Tiers of shelving 
adorned by vases holding the residual products of cre- 
mation might be unecclesiastical, but they would save 
space. 


Surety the silliest of all silly endowments is that of the 
‘Orr Marriage Fund,’ which, to the amount of £32, 8s. 9d., 
was distributed by the parish minister of St. Cyrus on New 
Year's Day. The fund is awarded to the ‘ oldest, youngest, 
shortest, and tallest brides’ married in the church during 
the previous year. This does not necessarily mean four 
recipients, as the necessary conditions might be fulfilled by 
two women or even by one. On this occasion five brides put 
in a claim, but unfortunately the chronicler of the scene 
does not tell us on what precise point the competing claim 
arose. Probably we may assume that it was on the score 
of age, and, like sensible women, the five competitors 
agreed to ‘make no deep scrutiny, and the fund was 
divided equally, each bride receiving £6, 9s. 9d. 


A coop deal can be said in favour of a direct tax on 
marriages—much more, indeed, than in favour of those 
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taxes on bachelors which have actually existed in times 
past, and which, with the advent of women’s suffrage, 
may possibly be imposed again. But Mr. Lowe and his 
excellent proposals anent matches of another kind will 
serve as a beacon to all Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
the end of time. And it is, accordingly, gratifying to 
know that a small assessment is levied indirectly under 
the Acts relating to the assay of gold wares. 


By these Acts wedding-rings must be of either 22 or 
18-carat gold. They must also be duly assayed and 
hall-marked, and on them, moreover, duty has to be paid. 
It is a beautiful thought that the gold of your wife's 
wedding-ring must be at least 18-carat, while your own 
gorgeous signet, gentleman's aibert, or massive studs may 
be of 15 or even 9. The purity and probably the per- 
manence of the marriage relation is thus typified and 
made clear to the meanest capacity. All the same, it 
follows that it is more expensive to get married than 
would be the case if wedding-rings were unknown, or 
made of a lower standard of gold. Sundry Birmingham 
tradesmen who, by making and selling 9-carat wedding- 
rings, have been pandering to a misplaced desire for eco- 
nomy in the matter of nuptials, have been very properly 
fined, compelled to publicly confess their shame in news- 
paper advertisements, and so forth. 


MispLaceD ingenuity has reached its zenith in the case 
of the Mexican editor responsible for the gory myth of a 
clerical rising against the Government of President Diaz, 
in which blood flowed like water, and captured ecclesiastics 
of high and low degree were butchered by the hundred. 
It may have been only a parable such as is associated with 
the name of Mr. Stead—a way of suggesting what might 
happen, for our instruction and reproof. It may, however, 
have had something to do with what, in the vernacular, 
are called stocks. Had the imaginative journalist been a 
citizen of the great Republic, this might have been taken 
for granted. 


Tue opening of the Stuart Exhibition and the produc- 
tion of ‘ Macbeth’ came with the last days of the year as 
a relief to the despairing London journalist in want of 
‘copy. Last Saturday was one of those historic nights 
with which the old playgoer—bore,as he invariably is—will 
attempt to destroy our grandchildren’s pleasure in the first 
nights of their generation. They will be told that it was 
a unique occasion, that the audience was the most 
brilliant that ever assembled in any theatre—which is 
great bosh—and they will be told many other similar 
things which the old playgoer can only have learned from 
the columns of contemporary gushers. 


Tue fact remains, in spite of this direful prospect, that 
Mr. Irving has surpassed himself, so far as his achieve- 
ments as a manager are concerned. The scenery, music— 
thanks to Sir Arthur Sullivan—and dresses are all perfect, 
and the minor parts, including those of the witches, are 
filled as they have never been before. But Mr. Irving 
was not born to play Macbeth, and Miss Terry is not Mrs. 
Siddons. It is an interesting and valuable attempt on the 
part of both of them, but they have both done, if not 
more conscientious, at least more satisfactory work. 


Tue New Year opens with an epidemic of disgusting 
crime. In Scotland, thanks mainly to the maddening 
poison that publicans are permitted to sell under the 
honoured name of whisky, most of the crimes that have 
already disgraced 1889 can be put down to the traditional 
idiotic way of celebrating the New Year that still con- 
tinues to prevail. But even in Scotland, and certainly in 
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England, all of the murders can be proved to have some 
relation to the newspaper reports of the Whitechapel 
horrors. If one still refrains from demanding that fetters 
should directly be imposed on the sensational journal, one 
does so because of belief that less drastic measures might 
be successful. If it is illegal to publish the filth of M. 
Zola in Britain, it might easily be made illegal to publish 
such revolting details as all the morning and evening 
papers contained respecting the Whitechapel murders. 
Their publication serves no good purpose whatever. 


A WAIL FROM INVERNESS. 


[‘The criminal authorities having proposed, under the 
provisions of the new Criminal Procedure Act, to remove 
the trial of some circuit cases from Inverness to Aberdeen, 
a special meeting of the Town Council of Inverness was 
held last night to protest against the arrangement, and to 
take steps for maintaining the status of Inverness as the 
circuit town for the Highland district. It was resolved 
to appeal to the Lord Advocate in the matter, and to 
enlist the aid of the northern members of Parliament and 
the county authorities in averting the threatened blow at 
the dignity of the Highland capital.’—Scotsman, Decem- 
ber 29, 1888. | 

Air—‘ Lochaber no more.’ 
AREWELL to the Circuits! Farewell to the Lords! 
To the Deputes’ cocked hats, and the Shirras’ lang 
swords, 
Farewell the procession ! the band, and the mace,— 
Inverness ne’er shall greet them again in their place ; 
And the lang, lordly dinners no more shall be seen, 
But cauld kail shall be eaten in cauld Aberdeen ; 
For north of the Dee the judges won't soar, 
And they ll maybe return to the Hielands no more ! 


Economy's stripes now are laid our bare backs on,— 

We may plunder the Celt, but we're tried by the Saxon ;— 
No dignity ’s greater than ours on this planet, 

Yet our fire-raisers weep in the city of Granite,— 

And our robber laments that a bon accord jury 

May wreak on his carcase thei» Sassenach fury, 

And our murderer finds, when his trial is o'er, 

That he'll maybe return to the Hielands no more ! 


Then raise the lament, ye men and ye women all, 

For the days when we tried and we hanged our own 
criminal ! 

And curse ye the hour, both in song and in story, 

When Parliament robbed us of half our past glory ! 

Go! stir up M.P.’s and conveners, don’t tarry : 

Fr-s-r M-ck-n-sh, F-nl-y, Mac-nd-rew Sir Harry 


Indict J——- P—-— B——! Shout o’er land, sea, and shore, 
Bring the Band, Mace, and Judge to the Hielands once 
more ! 


The Lord Advocate has lent a sympathetic ear to the 
wail, and Inverness is happy again. 
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THE BRUTALITY OF RETROSPECTS. 


HE depressing custom of providing the public with 
retrospects of the year is almost as worthy of 
organised opposition as are the excessive New Year's 
congratulations against which the Austrians are setting 
their faces. The year that’s awa’ is a year that is 
quite as worthy as any other year of having its obituary 
notice inserted in every journa]. Still the question 
must arise to the reflective mind,—Does anybody seek to 
depress their excessive hilarity at this festive season, 
when people give presents and receive tradesmen’s bills, 
by reading the gloomy record of the doings of the dead 
year? For the use of future historians it is certainly to be 
desired that some contemporary and authentic record of 
each year should be left; but the convenience of the future 
historian must not be consulted at the expense of the 
comfort of the readers of newspapers to-day. ‘The only 
other sane person who could find any use for or interest 
in these funeral orations is that hard-worked and much- 
to-be-pitied individual whose privilege it is to have 
M.P. written after his name. He is supposed to read 
blue-books: it requires much less exertion on the part 
of one’s imagination to picture him reading al] those 
columns which have for their title ‘1888. For his 
sake it would be well that they ceased to be the jour- 
nalist’s stock dish on each 31st of December. His life 
is already sufficiently full of dulness and depression. 
Sir George Campbell sees to that. 

But there are other and graver objections to the 
custom. Christmas is the season of peace-making, and 
it is not conducive to the promotion of the goodwill 
of Nationalist agitators that every Unionist journal 
should call the attention of the world to Mr. Bal- 
four’s success in the government of Ireland as the most 
important fact for Britons in all the past twelve 
months. This must have hurt the feelings of such 
thin-skinned persons as Dr. Tanner, who otherwise 
would have doubtless spent the last hours of the old 
year in addressing New-Year’s cards to the whole 
of the inhabitants of the ‘Castle Mr. Goschen’s 
financial triumphs should not now be recalled for 
the discomfiture of the ‘greatest finance minister 
of the age’; nor should Mr. Ritchie’s solution 
of the Local Government problem now be cast in 
the teeth of those who tried in vain to devise 
some scheme for the better government of the 
metropolis, All these things tend to destroy 
that lamb-lying-down-with-the-lion feeling which 
otherwise would surely characterise this season, even 
amongst politicians. ‘Then why should the electors of 
North-West Lanarkshire be again reminded that their 
representative got his head bashed in a discreditable 
row with the police, and thereafter spent some time 
in gaol? ‘This cannot possibly raise Mr. Cunningham- 
Graham in the affection of his constituents; why, 
then, recall the half-forgotten disgrace to their short 
memories? Then, why should Mr. Gladstone be re- 
minded that another ghost will come to haunt his 
sleep before his Bosworth? ‘ Dr. Ridley, having read 
Mr. Gladstone’s comments on his conduct, became 
greatly excited, and committed suicide.’ Such is the 
brutal and unseasonable comment of the daily papers. 
Their only excuse is that the statement is unfortu- 
nately true. 
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Then, if we look at foreign countries, leaving out 
Germany, where the memory of the great tragedy recalls 
us from all frivolous considerations, we find much of 
the same brutality of statement of fact. Poor M. 
Floquet is reminded of his many defeats, and poor 
General Boulanger is reminded of the victory of M. 
Flouquet’s sword. Ex-President Cleveland is made to 
recall his failure to make capital out of the indiscretion 
of Lord Sackville ; and the Czar is told once again that 
some of his subjects tried to upset his train. These 
are a few samples of the unkind New Year’s greetings 
provided by the British journalist. They may be 
wholesome, but they are not good. Who will join the 
society for their suppression‘? 





MR. HARRINGTON’S SENTENCE. 


R. Edward Harrington, M.P., is down in his luck. 
The end of last year saw him heavily fined by 
the Parnell Commission, and the beginning of the new 
one finds him under sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. We learn from an obiter 
dictum of one of the resident magistrates who tried him, 
that Mr. Harrington is a journalist of some consider- 
able ability. He is editor of the Kerry Sentinel, and 
unfortunately cannot deny himself the gratification of 
seeing his own speeches in print. It may be that he 
regarded that unlucky oration at Tralee with more than 
usual complacency, for the sake of the apt quotation from 
Holy Writ by which it enforced the duty of persecuting 
those persons who support landlordism by paying their 
debts, or coercion by obeying the law. ‘I will speak the 
words of Scripture, exclaimed Mr. Harrington; ‘“If your 
right hand offend you, cut it off.”’ Does he believe that 
if Ireland is to reap any benefit from the return of 
agricultural prosperity which last year’s statistics pro- 
mise, it will be by treating as land-grabbers those who 
can employ their labour and capital to a profit on 
farms where others have failed, or by preventing the 
poor man from getting employment from those who 
have money to pay for it, though they may prefer to be 
loyal to the Queen rather than to the League, and do 
not record their votes for Mr. Harrington? Every 
Irishman who becomes Mr. Harrington’s dupe is cutting 
off his nose to spite his face. 

It is a pleasant conceit of M. Daudet’s in Tartarin 
sur les Alpes, that the beauties of Switzerland are the 
stock-in-trade of a sharp-witted group of promoters, 
who have brought the art of the scene-painter 
and the property-man to perfection, and applied 
them to new purposes. On his showing, the 
famous sunrise at the Rigi might be explained 
as the effect of a clever ‘set’ and the unlimited 
use of lime-light—often obscured no doubt by clouds 
and stage-mists, but only to prevent too great famili- 
arity with the spectacle from diminishing the eager- 
ness of the public to witness it. M. Daudet’s fancy 
is ingenious, but it is far outstripped in real life 
by the histrionic triumphs of the Irish agitator. 
Much has been, and much more could be, written 
about the unreality of Irish grievances ; but the 
methods used to ventilate them are more unreal 
still. ‘The demonstrations at an eviction, for instance, 
are elaborate pieces of stage-contrivance from beginning 
to end, full of alarums and excursions, and of bold 
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speeches, and plentifully besprinkled with hot water— 
there is always plenty of that in Ireland. All the time, 
there is no one but knows that the law must and will 
take its course. The same insincerity runs through 
all the leading incidents of Parnellite agitation. The 
‘property’ rifle which. Colonel Dopping brandished 
is an old story now; but the riot at Mitchelstown, 
burlesqued with considerable success, has enjoyed a 
very long run. Mr. Harrington is the melodramatic 
hero of the hour. He is perfectly well aware that the 
publication of reports of National League meetings 
in a proclaimed district is a punishable offence; but a 
scene in court, and a sensational imprisonment, and the 
plaudits of the shilling galleries, are things too good to 
be missed. Some persons will grow warm over the 
dauntless courage of Mr. Harrington’s conduct. Wise 
men will say that he has been well served for his folly. 

Nothing more clearly reveals the purely histrionic 
character of the conduct of people like Mr. Harrington 
than the defence which is put forward in their behalf 
in Court. Both Mr. Healy, who represented Mr. 
Harrington at Tralee, and Mr. Sheehan’s solicitor at 
Killarney devoted themselves, not to disproving the 
commission of the alleged offences, but to show- 
ing that the prosecutions were, as Mr. Healy has 
it, contemptible and detestable pieces of meanness 
and malignity. The old trick of abusing plaintiff's 
attorney still, perhaps, tells with effect in melodrama ; 
but we sincerely trust that Mr. Harrington will be 
taught a useful lesson by contrasting the real dis- 
comfort of six months spent in a real prison with the 
imaginary sufferings of himself and the rest of the Irish 
people under the imaginary oppression of the British 
Government. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S BIRTHDAY. 


5 aes Gladstonian Saturnalia have come and gone. 
On account of that tampering with the calendar 
for which Pope Gregory is responsible, it has been found 
impossible to hold the festival with absolutely formal 
accuracy as to date. But the divergence is only 
one of days, and, with help from the proper quar- 
ter, the devout worshipper will be able to explain 
it away. At the different birth-places the rite took a 
different form. At Hawarden the church-bell rang, 
and the steeple sported a flag ; while Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone waited indoors until noon, in case deputations 
might arrive, and then drove to Chester in an Irish 
jaunting-car. At Ayr the religious gave himself up to 
the emendation of Burns, and the commission of metri- 
cal sin. At Allahabad the National Congress did 
poojah, and indulged in the extravagance of telegraphic 
adoration. But it was in Edinburgh that the celebration 
was at its highest and best. The four Executives of 
the City Liberal Associations, and the three Executives 
of the Leith Burghs Associations—in all 150 souls— 
gathered themselves together in a South-side hall, and 
abandoned themselves to the wild revels of a soiree. 
Only those familiar with the purlieus of local politics 
can appreciate the significance of the gathering. Very 
few out of the 150 names have been preserved from 
oblivion—and these one has a hazy recollection of 
having seen before; but when, or where, or how, 
memory depones not further. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, the amiable Chairman explained that they 
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had come together as representing the sturdy Liberals 
of the city of Edinburgh. So, probably, it has been as 
representing the sturdy Liberals of Edinburgh or else- 
where, or exhorting them for their good, or moving 
votes of thanks to some imported exhorter, that one 
has seen some of those semi-familiar names. Of course, 
there were apologies in abundance—from Mr. J. 
B. Balfour down to Mr. Robert Wallace and the 
gentleman who will now find it difficult to be 
known otherwise than as Mr. Novar, M.P. As 
is) not unfrequently the case in matters of high 
Gladstonian policy, the financial difficulty cropped up 
like a skeleton at the feast. The festival was ‘ pro- 
moted’ by the Edinburgh United Liberal Committee, 
and they invited the above-mentioned executives and 
sturdy Liberals to be partakers in their joy. Sale of 
tickets was thus out of the question, while the nature of 
the function gave no hope of the usual subscription 
from Mr. M‘Ewan. All the same, the promoters had 
no intention of wasting their own private fortunes on 
tea and cake that the hearts of their fellows might be 
gladdened thereby. 

A plate at the entrance door would have seriously 
interfered with the success of the demonstration, while 
a retiring collection would have proved a financial 
failure. The usual third course was accordingly adopted. 
And when the sturdy Liberals were flushed with tea, 
and their hearts were swelling with multifarious buns, 
plates were passed round, and a collection made to 
defray expenses. There is a tide in the affairs of 
soirees as in those of men, and the astute promoters 
were no doubt more than content with the result. No 
one, however sturdy, who had just stripped a plate of 
some half-dozen slabs of Christmas bun could refuse a 
moderate contribution; and apprehensions of what 
might happen after death would even tend to make 
his computation a liberal one. With others who had 
not taken such advantage of their opportunities another 
consideration would weigh. No speeches had as yet 
been delivered ; and if the offertory were insufficient, 
none might be. ‘'T'wopence more, and up goes the 
donkey!” would appeal to those enthusiastic though 
abstemious ones, and cause them to pour forth their gold. 

But when the twopence was raised, and the donkey 
did go up, it was clear that the game was not worth 
the candle. Mr. Gladstone’s birthday and his un- 
paralleled career—a delicious équivoque—his likeness 
to Sequah and the immorality of the Liberal Union- 
ists, can hardly have produced an electric thrill in 
the souls of persons who had just partaken largely 
of tea and bun. An address of the usual charac- 
ter, but in external form something like a votive tablet, 
was adopted by way of interlude, and apparently in 
lieu of the usual distribution of oranges. And then 
the donkey began again. His final bray was his best. 
That discreet quadruped ‘ regards with much apprehen- 
sion the action of the Government in Africa, and pro- 
ceeds to kick at our attempts to drive Osman Digna 
and his marauding hordes back into the desert—under 
the sanctimonious pretence of ‘ deploring the slaughter 
of native tribes... With such obvious and transparent 
dishonesty the function appropriately closed. It is 
interesting to notice that, undeterred by recent events, 
the Gladstonian purist still talks about the Dark Conti- 
nent! How persistently bad habits endure. 
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THE TERRORS OF TRUSTS. 


PRE failure of the City of Glasgow Bank had not been 

forgotten by the trustees, to whom it brought seri- 
ous loss, and in some cases pecuniary ruin, before another 
danger presented itself in the general depreciation of land, 
and especially of house property. Securities by bonds 
over land had been for so long deemed the favourite form 
of investment in Scotland, that many persons would have 
described them as being as secure as the Bank of England. 
Loans on house property were not probably at any time 
considered so desirable, but, when carefully selected, were 
frequently made by trustees acting on the best advice. A 
learned legal writer, now a judge, had even expressed an 
opinion ‘ that in practice trustees will be advised that they 
may lend upon the security of first-class urban subjects 
with perfect safety and propriety.’ This view was largely 
acted on. Investments in land, without houses, or in 
the very select class of other securities within the power 
of trustees, were often so difficult to obtain, that very little 
choice was left with regard to trust investments. The select 
class has been somewhat enlarged, but it must be care- 
fully observed that it still includes nothing of the nature 
of a share. The trustee who puts trust-funds into the 
shares of any company, does so at his peril. Without any 
desire to create undue alarm, it must be acknowledged by 
all who have watched the recent course of decisions in the 
Courts, both of England and Scotland, including the House 
of Lords, that a state of matters has arisen which calls for 
the serious consideration of all who are trustees, or who 
are asked to accept that responsible, and often thankless, 
office. 

The ordinary history of family trusts and course of trust 
business is something of this sort. An old friend of the 
family is asked to accept the office of trustee. He is of a 
good-natured disposition, and seldom likes to decline. 
Everything goes on for atime smoothly. The whole business 
is managed by the family agent, in whom both the truster 
and the trustees have implicit and well-grounded confi- 
dence. The trustees receive a short annual report from 
the agent as to the state of the funds and the application 
of the interest ; but in some trusts so complete is the con- 
fidence in the agent that such a report is, though it never 
should be, dispensed with. The trustees have no duties, 
apparently, except to write annually one or two letters, 
almost formal. 

But suddenly the question of investment emerges. The 
debtor in an existing investment pays up his debt, or the 
term for which a loan has been granted runs out, or the 
persons entitled to the interest under the trust wish to get 
better interest. The agent has first to consider the matter 
If he has a client desiring to lend as well as one desiring to 
borrow upon good security, the usual course in Scotland 
was, and still to a large extent is, to deem this the most 
easily-managed and best mode of procuring a safe invest- 
ment. So usual and so convenient, indeed, was this found, 
that the Scottish Courts have unfortunately dispensed, in 
regard to such transactions, with the salutary rule that an 
agent should not act for both parties in a contract in which 
their interests conflict. Yet although the rule is held not 
to apply, the prudent agent will now hesitate to advise 
such a transaction without independent advice, for should 
it turn out that in his desire to assist one of his clients he 
has inadvertently injured the interests of the other, he will 
find himself probably landed in a law-suit prejudicial to 
his professional reputation, and possibly involved in per- 
sonal loss. Suppose, then, he goes into the market for a 
security over land. It is not very easy, as the constant 
advertisements of trust funds show, to get one in all 
respects satisfactory. But several are sure sooner or later 
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to offer. What is the duty of the agent with reference to 
trustees who have placed implicit confidence in him, and 
whom he has habitually regarded as persons likely to act 
implicitly on his advice ? 

He can with difficulty escape from making some sugges- 
tion or recommendation as to what investment the trust 
should take. Yet if he regards his own safety only, he will 
abstain from making any, for should the security recom- 
mended by him fall in value he will probably be called on 
to answer for the loss. Of course it is his duty to see 
that the title of his client is safe, and for any defect in 
this he is reasonably responsible. But whether he should 
be responsible or not for the value of the security he 
recommends is a question not yet well settled, and about 
which good lawyers hold different opinions, although the 
more common one is that he is not responsible. The 
usual and proper course is to take a valuation from a 
licensed valuator of repute. But such valuators have 
frequently given valuations which, owing to the sudden 
inflation, and as sudden depression, of the value of pro- 
perty, in a few years have turned out to be completely 
erroneous. This has happened even where the valuator 
has been a person of the highest integrity and experi- 
ence. But the practice—possibly the necessary practice—of 
members of this profession acting as paid skilled witnesses 
in valuation suits, or as paid referees appointed by one 
party to an arbitration, has undoubtedly exposed their 
valuations to the risk and suspicion of bias. Some persons 
have even said, ‘ Never lend on a valuation.’ When a 
property is let, of course, the rental will also be seen. 
But rentals, though they have not on this side of the 
Irish Channel collapsed, have, in some cases, shrunk in 
their proportions almost as much as valuations. 

If the position of an agent is difficult, that of a trustee 
is still more difficult. An agent generally is a person 
well acquainted with the general conditions of the land 
market, and often with the special conditions of particular 
properties. A trustee is sometimes out of the country, or, 
if in it, he has some quite different kind of business en- 
grossing his attention, and often very small means of his 
own for investment or to pay damages where there is loss 
on investments. On whom ought he to rely for advice ? 
Certainly not on the persons for whom he is acting as trus- 
tee, whose desire will almost always be to get the highest 
interest, and who—either themselves or in the persons 
of their representatives—more frequently challenge in- 
vestments made at their own solicitation. The prudent 
truster would wish to rely upon the advice of the prudent 
agent. But the prudent agent may decline to give it in 
the matter of value, which is the very subject on which it 
is wanted. Shall the trustee fall back, then, on the report 
of a valuator? This is too often to lean on a broken 
reed. It deserves notice that, while there have been 
many actions of damages against trustees and law agents, 
there has as yet been none against a land valuator. 

We have supposed the trustee to be a person who 
habitually acts solely according to enlightened self- 
interest. But such persons are not often to be found 
in the ranks of trustees. 

The law of natural selection leads to another kind of 
person being chosen. Trustees are usually the good- 
natured and kind-hearted people, of whom there are so 
many, who really desire to help and oblige their friends, 
and will do so even at some inconvenience and risk of 
their own interests. Such persons surely deserve more 
consideration than they have received. They have been 
treated by some English equity judges, when any loss of 
trust funds occurs, almost as if they were quasi-criminals, 
who are to be presumed guilty unless they can clearly prove 
their innocence. It appears to have been forgotten that 
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scarcely any investment in land is absolutely safe, and that 
trust funds may be lost, just as much as private funds, 
without reasonable blame or liability attaching to any one. 
It is, no doubt, a sound and necessary rule that trust funds 
should not be lent on speculative investments ; but that is 
not the kind of investment which has recently so often 
come before the Courts. 

We observe with satisfaction the formation of companies 
and associations which will undertake, for payment, the 
duties of trustees. From such companies and their officials 
more personal attention to investments may be properly 
expected than from gratuitous trustees. But there will 
always be a considerable number of private gratuitous 
trusts. We may venture to give to trustees acting under 
them a few practical hints. Do not rely on any clause of 
indemnity in the trust-deed. Clauses of indemnity have, 
unfortunately, been construed by the Courts in what must 
be admitted to be a very strict sense, and many persons 
think a non-natural sense, against the immunities their 
words apparently give to the trustees. Do not rely on 
any valuation unless it is completely independent of the 
borrower, and unless it is supported, whenever possible, by 
an actual rental. Do not accept any security without 
an explicit statement by the agent of the trust that it is 
valid and within the powers of investment given by the 
trust-deed. If you can, get from the agent his own 
opinion whether the investment proposed is an eligible as 
well as a sound one. If he declines to advise on this 
point, as he is entitled to do, and you are left to your own 
unaided judgment, give the preference to the investment 
which yields a lower rather than a higher rate of interest. 
Should any person about to become a trustee think these 
hints too troublesome to follow, he had better act on the 
advice Mr. Punch gave to persons about to marry. For 
those who are already trustees, the law now provides a 
simple form of resignation. Scottish trustees are, how- 
ever, still without the relief effected by the Trustee 
Relief Acts in England, which enables them to pay trust 
funds into the Chancery division of the High Court of 
Justice, or, if less than £500, into the County Court. 





COBURG MEMORIES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Tue wisdom which comes after the event is poured 
out generously upon the children of men. A 
Benjamin’s portion of this over-ripe and unfruitful kind 
of sapience appears to have been bestowed upon the 
writers of political memoirs and personal reminiscences. 
One’s pen often becomes a gross flatterer when it listens 
to the memory, and it spares not to delude those who 
have been born, or have raised themselves, to high place, 
when it attempts to trace the personal part taken in 
events removed thirty or forty years back into the past. 
In particular, it unconsciously confuses the knowledge and 
foresight possessed at the time with what only accrued 
with experience. We do not say that the most recent 
book by a great personage dealing with la haute politique 
is an example of what some one has called the ‘ involun- 
tary and unsuspected action of prepossession, in modifying 
the memorial traces of past events, even when originally 
rightly apprehended.’ Rather the second and still un- 
translated volume of the Coburg Memoirs is, like the first, 
to be prized and praised for the care shown in referring so 
frequently and so fully to authentic contemporary docu- 
ments, even though the result is to add greatly to their 
ponderosity, as well as to their weight of authority. 
Even after watching, with Duke Ernest, from behind the 
scenes, and with the ‘book of the play’ in one’s hand, the 
development of the confused drama of the Crimean War, 
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you are tempted to doubt whether the rulers and the public 
opinion of Europe of the time would have managed matters 
much better, had they possessed that knowledge of secret 
causes and unreckoned effects that came later. Blunders 
would, no doubt, have been avoided ; but of most of the 
Powers engaged—and especially of Prussia—it might 
almost be said that they were rewarded, in the result, in 
inverse ratio to their deserts. The Czar Nicholas—‘ the 
most remarkable man of my time ; the last real autocrat in 
Europe, says the Duke—it was, who, by the power of his 
inflexible will, set the whole Eastern Question adrift, and 
forced it upon the unwilling attention of Europe, and to 
the inevitable end of a collision with the Western Powers. 
He did not know that the shock and fall were to awaken 
Russia from somnambulous into something resembling 
conscious national life. France’s part in the struggle was 
little more than an exploiting of the national spirit of un- 
rest and vainglory, in pursuance of a ‘ Napoleonic idea’ 
for a Napoleonic end. ‘ Austria loitered, Prussia dubi- 
tated,’ cowed by a sense of ill-desert, or of weakness, or 
moved by a fear of Russia on one side, and France gn the 
other. Britain, by Duke Ernest’s admission, was the only 
one of the Great Powers that showed anything of the heroic 
mood in entering upon and following up this ‘ unfortunate 
undertaking—this modern Crusade,’ as he calls it—and 
found in the upshot that she was fighting for the good of 
her neighbours more than for herself; while Prussia, 
whose policy was the most sinuous, inglorious, and short- 
sighted of all, made spoil, from the train of events that 
followed the war, of a first position among the European 
States. The year of 1854, says our author, was a turning- 
point in the history of European diplomacy, of European 
alliances, and of European State systems. ‘What the 
Revolution of 1848-50, the open intent of half of Europe, 
and the liberal and national tendencies of its people had 
failed to bring forth, was led forward by the question of 
the “ Holy Places,” by the condition of Turkish finance, 
by the Russian occupation of the Principalities, and by the 
cannon shots at Sinope.’ Not only did these events con- 
duct a New Italy and a New Germany upon the stage ; 
they wrought a significant change in the political and 
diplomatic activities of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and of 
those of his friends who had been labouring for years, with 
‘meikle ery and little woo’, to achieve the unification and 
the liberalising of the institutions of his country. ‘ Not, 
indeed, in the end and aim, but in the method and in the 
means of my public activity, I believed that another and, 
if you will, a more personal course of action should be 
taken. It lay in the very nature of a little Confederate 
State that its Prince, if he were not wholly to renounce a 
political ré/e, should find it necessary to be at once his 
own Foreign Minister, his own ambassador, and his own 
agent.’ 

In this threefold character, and in others besides, the 
Duke paid visits to the European capitals before, during, 
and after the Crimean War; and he helps us to see, among 
other things, on how small a stock of wisdom and foresight 
the world may be ruled and great reputations built up, and 
upon what trifling events the fate of empires often turn. 
Perhaps the most interesting journeys were those that 
took him to Paris. The first visit to the new master of 
the Tuileries had for prime object to remove the impres- 
sion that the sympathies and activities of the House of 
Coburg were reactionary ; and we gather that it had not 
the full approval of his brother, between whom and Louis 
Napoleon there was an antipathy, that was afterwards 
removed, and returned. In walks in the Tuileries 
Gardens, in drives to St. Cloud, and in familiar closet 
talks, the ‘Man of Destiny’ let his guest see ‘into the 
folds of his mind.” The Duke was ‘surprised and 
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affrighted’ at the dark and half-formed schemes of ‘ re- 
modelling the map of Europe’ which he saw lurking 
there. 

Afterwards he and Europe grew more accustomed to 
them; but he lays claim, as the first of his rank who had 
the advantage of being admitted to these confidences, to 
be also the first to descry the shadows of coming events. 
The Duke’s reminiscences reveal many traits of personal 
amiability in the Emperor and Empress. On the occasion 
of his first visit they betrayed a strong and naive interest 
in the English Royal Family. It was with much ado that 
he managed to turn aside the flood of questions, which 
his charming hostess directed upon the domesticities of 
Windsor, by some gallant compliment or skilfully inter- 
posed allusion to the fashions. Back from these excur- 
sions, the conversation would flow to a subject more 
engrossing even than ‘the mode,’ till drops of sweat 
marked on the brow of the poor Duke the agony he 
suffered, and he breathed freely when he was asked 
some such simple question as the relationship of the Duke 
of Cambridge to the Queen of England. A year later 
the Tuileries had an opportunity of entertaining, our 
royal Duke. He was on his way back from the Crimea, 
and told a story of despair that confirmed the news 
brought a few weeks before by Prince Napoleon. ‘Le 
Due de Cambridge,’ wrote Prince Chimay, ‘est arrivé a 
Paris, exaspéré contra son Gouvernment, découragé, et 
décourageant a l’excés.’ Prince Albert’s opinion of the 
Liberal statesmen of the day is epigrammatically ex- 
pressed :—‘ Aberdeen is in 1814, Palmerston in 1848, and 
Lord John in 1830.’ 

A reminiscence of later date is that of Orsini’s attempt 
on the life of the Emperor, as he was about to enter 
the Grand Opera House. The Duke of Coburg had 
been out hunting with him earlier in the day, and as 
they crossed at the Pont Neuf, and were passing the 
statue of Henri Quatre, the Emperor, half glancing at it, 
remarked that of all attempts on the life of a sovereign only 
that with the dagger, where the assassin placed his life at 
stake, was significant ; in others ‘the traitor hoped to save 
himself by flight.’ The Duke was in the vestibule of the 
Opera smoking a cigar when the bomb exploded, and the 
Emperor and Empress dashed in, seemingly in a state 
of nervous collapse. ‘The Empress seized me, as if 
mechanically, by the arm, and said with tolerable com- 
posure, “Save me!” ’ The Emperor was as if stunned, 
made wavering motions, and I believed him wounded.’ 
The ‘Oath Scene’ in William Tell was passing upon 
the stage at the time ; and as the Imperial party entered, 
the audience, though perfectly well aware of what had 
happened, gave them no greeting. The Emperor spoke a 
bitter word in German to the Duke, ‘ There, you see the 
Parisians; one is never hard enough in dealing with 
them ;’ and in German he continued for some time after 
to talk. 

At Vienna the Duke had chats with Metternich and 
Francis Joseph. At Berlin he was in continual in- 
tereourse with King Frederick William, with the Prince 
of Prussia and his son, afterwards the Emperors William 
and Frederick of Germany, and occasionally with Bis- 
marck, In London he mingled so freely in political 
society as to draw a mild warning on one occasion from 
Prince Albert to be more chary of his company, when a 
jealous people, not then over-favourably disposed towards 
German Princes and diplomatists, were looking on. But 
the most fateful and interesting of the figures that appear 
in these reminiscences is the ‘Man of Sedan,’ who laid 
the train of so many changes in the balance of political 
power, and revolutions in the social state of Europe, and 
himself went up in the explosion. 
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THE STUART EXHIBITION. 


WE live in an age of Exhibitions, and in them, as in 

everything else, there is a growing tendency to- 
wards specialisation. Now-a-days most exhibitions aim 
at illustrating one particular school of painting, the work 
of one great master, ene branch of manufacture or art, 
the industrial development of one country, or the features 
of one particular epoch ; the objects are selected with the 
utmost care, skill is shown in their arrangement, and the 
catalogues are an education in themselves. It is this ten- 
dency that has made it possible to hold an exhibition 
in London of pictures, relics, and miscellaneous articles 
illustrating the fortunes of the Royal House of Stuart ; 
and those who are responsible for the Stuart Exhibition 
at the New Gallery deserve to be sincerely thanked 
for the pains they have taken to make it worthy of its sub- 
ject, and congratulated on the success which has attended 
their efforts. It need hardly be said that there is no poli- 
tical significance whatever about this exhibition ; it is not 
intended to revive Jacobite sentiment or to bring recruits 
to the League of the White Rose, nor is there any inten- 
tion of disparaging any of the Royal House by showing 
how much of romantic and pathetic interest is associated 
with the Stuarts. Yet it appeals to many classes and to 
many temperaments. The artist will delight to have an 
opportunity of seeing so many noble and interesting 
pictures brought together, the student of physiognomy may 
learn much by careful observation of the portraits of the 
different members of the Stuart family, the historian can 
ponder over the strange destiny of a House which seemed 
to have more chance of success and renown than almost 
any family that has ever reigned, while the sentimental 
and romantic may sigh over the relics of some of the 
most interesting characters in our history. A few 
words must be said about the exhibition from these dif- 
ferent points of view; but, before doing so, we must 
express our satisfaction at the selection that has been 
made by the Committee. We have rarely seen a 
collection in which there was so little rubbish, or in 
which every section was so complete in itself. If we 
have a complaint to make, it is that sufficient attention 
has hardly been shown to the Stuart family before the 
days of Queen Mary, and that one or two later episodes— 
such as Monmouth’s rebellion—have hardly been illus- 
trated as fully as they might have been. But, these small 
matters apart, we have nothing but praise to give to the 
Stuart Exhibition. 

The West and North Galleries contain all the best por- 
traits of the principal members of the Stuart family, from 
James mt. to Cardinal York. First and foremost is the 
magnificent diptych of James m1, his son (afterwards 
James tv.), and his wife, Margaret of Denmark, which the 
Queen has allowed to be removed from Holyrood. There 
are few finer examples of fifteenth-century portraiture, and 
it is impossible to doubt that it is the work of Mabuse, 
for what other painter of the time would have been 
capable of producing it? The portraits of James tv. 
and his Queen, which have been lent by Lord Lothian, 
are undoubted Holbeins, and are in that master’s very 
best style; but most visitors will turn at once to the 
unrivalled collection of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which hang in the same room, no less than nineteen in 
number, including almost all the more famous representa- 
tions of this strange and incomprehensible being. There 
are the two Janets, the Windsor Deuil Blanc, and its 
replica, the famous Zucchero from the Devonshire collee- 
tion, two by Oudry and one by Mytems, and no less than 
three versions of the execution portrait. Besides these 
pictures, there must be at least a dozen different minia- 
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tures of the ill-fated Queen, a number of engravings, and, 
most interesting, perhaps, of all, Clouet’s crayon drawing 
of Mary at the age of nine. No one who studies these 
representations can doubt that Mary Stuart was a supreme 
actress, possessed of a mobility of face and expression 
which made her appear so entirely different at different 
times. Innocence, cunning, shyness and slyness, pensive 
beauty, animation, daring and melancholy, sensuality and 
purity, may all be found in these portraits of the most 
complex and contradictory character of modern times. It 
is impossible to more than allude to the grand Charles 1, 
lent by the Earl of Warwick, the Devonshire replica of 
Vandyck’s group of the King, Queen, and two elder 
children, the well-known triple-head from the royal col- 
lection, the numerous portraits of Henrietta Maria by 
Vandyck, and Kneller’s fine bust of Prince Rupert. The 
series is well continued in the North Gallery, some very 
interesting portraits of the young Chevalier, and the 
harsh-featured but evidently faithful likeness of Flora 
Macdonald, by Allan Ramsay, being among the most 
noticeable. 

The collection of relics is even more remarkable. Here 
we find the so-called ‘ Cup of Malcolm Canmore,’ the ring 
which Darnley is said to have given to Mary at their 
betrothal, the ‘Memento Mori’ watch presented by the 
Queen to Mary Seton, the linen used at the christening of 
Charles 1., the clothes he wore and the Prayer-book he 
used on the scaffold ; the sword of Montrose, and manu- 
script devotions in the handwriting of James u. Here 
are a pair of mittens worn by Prince Charles Edward when 
disguised as Betty Burke, silk cushions bearing the names 
of those who were executed for participation in the '45, a 
snuff-box made from the Boscobel Oak, and another which 
belonged to ill-fated Strafford. Every article has its 
authentic history, and many, as will be seen, are of unique 
and surpassing interest. Hardly less so are the numerous 


- autographs and manuscripts, the coins and the medals, and 


the armour, the tapestry and the seals, all of which have 
evidently been selected with the greatest care. To those 
who have generously allowed these priceless treasures to 
be exhibited to the public, a real debt of gratitude is due; 
and whether the Stuart Exhibition tend to modify or con- 
firm our preconceived ideas of the characters of the dif- 
ferent members of this illustrious family, there can be no 
one of artistic, antiquarian, or historical tastes who will not 
learn much from a few hours spent in the Regent Street 
Gallery. 





ST. ANDREWS AND GOLF LAW. 


WHEN golf, emerging from obscurity as the recreation 

of dwellers on the East Coast of Scotland, became 
popular in England, and even on certain ‘ terrains vagues’ 
in France, it was not noticed that it lacked one thing, 
which would at once have been missed had it come out as 
a bran new game ‘complete in a box’—namely, a set of 
printed rules. For reasons we need not discuss, there was 
no need of these whilst the game was only played north 
of the Tweed ; but it has led to what threatens to be a very 
serious matter—the existence of almost as many codes as 
there are clubs out of Scotland. Golfers everywhere are 
becoming aware that the game will suffer unless a single 
code of rules can be agreed upon, and only those who 
prefer quibbling to playing see any difficulty in framing 
rules which would meet every contingency. Nor is there 
trouble to find any one willing to ‘bell the cat.’ On the 
contrary, the present state of affairs is in great measure 
due to the confidence of each new club that it could make 
a set of rules much better than the old ones. A voluminous 
discussion, which went on in The Field about a year ago, 
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has at least proved that the game will be ruined if its 
rules are to be made to hang together like the propositions 
in a book of Euclid. That is proved, but we are as far 
from a uniform set being accepted as ever we were. Why 
is this? We have no hesitation in saying that, whilst the 
confusion is due to other causes, the Royal and Ancient’ 
Golf Club of St. Andrews is responsible for its continuance. 
It is not the dog in the manger; that animal may have 
been comfortable, and therefore intelligibly indifferent as 
to whether the horse got the corn on which he was lying. 
It is more like a dog making a bed of a basket of pies 
although as hungry as need be. St. Andrews is a sleepy 
place ; but it wakens daily for golf. The Royal and 
Ancient is acknowledged to be the premier club of the 
world, and as such it has as many members as it cares to 
admit, whose constantly rising subscriptions supply every 
luxury for the lucky beings who live within reach of the 
club-house. The Royal and Ancient is proud to be the 
premier club, with a pride it seems greater than the pride 
of kings, for it will not even condescend to rule. 

In 1870, and more carefully in 1875, St. Andrews put 
the rules of golf into form, and had them printed. In 
these rules, as was right, there was nothing new, nothing 
revolutionary. Golf was at the latter date entering on a 
new phase. The want of a uniform set of rules was being 
felt, and St. Andrews rules being what they were, most 
of the Scottish clubs, and some English clubs, adopted 
them. But they were not compiled for golf, they were 
only compiled for St. Andrews. A little more trouble 
would have made them suitable for all greens. This was 
the first symptom of how little was to be expected from 
the premier club. It would not be the father of the 
people. It acknowledged no relationship with anything 
so plebeian as other golfers. They could take its laws, of 
course. As for making them with any view to such vulgar 
use—no! But, as we have just said, some did take them, 
and that loyally, adapting them with considerable diffi- 
culty to their own requirements. 

Last year another edition, beautiful in white calf, 
appeared. Its title, Rules of Golf, looked as it were a 
tardy answer to the appeal of golfers, the more so as it 
divided the rules into general and local. On closer 
inspection, however, it seems as if the design of the 1888 
rules was definitely to shake off responsibility. Her 
loyalty to the traditions of the game was what caused 
many to force their allegiance upon her. As if to prove 
herself untrustworthy in this respect, there is one miser- 
able little alteration, illogical in its isolation (in Rule 19), 
made because the old one was arbitrary, although undeni- 
ably satisfactory in practice—made just as other clubs, after 
comprehensive and intelligent efforts to eliminate luck, 
had proved it impracticable to do so. But it is the 
division of rules into general and local which puts an 
end to all hopes of any good thing coming from St. 
Andrews. This is merely the removal to another sec- 
tion of all rules in which a local hazard is mentioned, a 
lacuna being left. The result is that the general rules 
are more imperfect than ever, and from being difficult to 
adapt they are impossible. Before, there were some points 
in doubt (see The Field discussion passim), now there are 
many ; but then there was a court of appeal, now there is 
none. The new arrangement is convenient for St. Andrews, 
for other clubs there are only a few odd scraps of law. 

The Royal and Ancient defenders will say all this is the 
fault of those who do not move for the Club taking up a 
less Chinese attitude. Why has no motion suggesting a 
conference of golfers ever been mooted? Why has no 


proposal to deal with the general question of penalties 
ever come up? The answer is, that power is practically 
in the hands of resident members, and that proposals 
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by non-residents are merely regarded as presumptuous. 
This is no fanciful assertion. There was lately a proposal 
(intentionally a very mild one, her apathy being known) 
in the direction of the Royal and Ancient doing some- 
thing as premier club. It was proposed that, previous to 
the alteration of any general golf rule, adopting clubs 
should be asked to give their opinion as to the change. 
Surely a very mild suggestion! Yet the proposer was 
privately scolded, whilst publicly his motion was nega- 
tived ridiculously. Everything possible has been done. 
Clubs as old, and as much entitled to headship as hers, 
have looked to that of St. Andrews. Reluctantly and at 
last, the hope that she will come forward in this crisis 
must be abandoned. For many years past, non-residents 
have carried off her medals, and wished also to receive her 
laws. The former they will doubtless continue to take ; 
but golfing law must be extricated from its present confu- 
sion by other means. There are difficulties in the way of 
establishing a golf union, as in inaugurating anything new. 
But these ought in this case easily to be got over. It is a 
necessity. Patient years show how hopeless it is to look 
to St. Andrews. And, after all, there is this advantage in 
a legislative committee—that it will give us a better code 
than, judging by what she has done for herself, St. 
Andrews has the capacity to produce. 
W. G. Simpson. 





ON THE ART OF WRITING A DIARY. 


rIXHERE is a time to every purpose under heaven ; and 

although diary-writing as a practice is carried on all 
the year round, who ever began on any other day than the 
first of January? Only a few exceptional, erratic folk— 
just enough to prove the rule. 

The idea of writing a diary may float in your mind for 
months, perhaps—all spring, all summer, all autumn— 
strengthening as the stationers’ shops begin to display— 
with no advertising extravagance, but quietly, as a season- 
able product of nature—diaries for the coming year. 
They are dignified goods: they have their public, and 
it is a public with whom merit has due weight. As the 
sight of diaries for sale deepens the inclination you have 
felt for some time to begin one, so each week of the 
waning year strengthens your purpose. You examine 
different kinds—you question any experienced friend— 
you look at lists of ‘ octavos,’ ‘post 18mo. pocket wallets,’ 
‘shilling scribbling,’ ‘foolscap folios,’ and ‘ post quartos 
full-bound basil,’ with all the ignorant interest of an 
amateur. You know your choice is freighted with conse- 
quences you can but dimly guess at, and you hesitate to 
commit yourself to two days on a page, when perhaps a 
week on an opening may prove a happier form. Finally, 
some trifle turns the scale—a brighter binding, or tit- 
bits of information in the preliminary calendar (such 
as the prosaic interpretation in avoirdupois weight 
of those delightfully mysterious measures—a pocket of 
hops, a fodder of lead, a firkin of butter,—knowledge, 
one feels, which would not be imparted if it were not 
likely to prove useful). The new, crisp-cut, firmly bound 
volume enters your possession, to become in your hands 
shabby, stained, and worn, but a unique record—of a life 
different from every other under the sun. For this, my 
uninstructed reader, is the function of your diary,—to 
describe life as you live it, and observe it. 

So you carry home the book, the canvas on which you 
are to paint day by day with patient touches the picture 
of a year, and you wait impatiently the Ist of January. 
In such timely preparation, and hesitancy of choice, you 
have shown yourself an amateur ; after a year or two you 
will find your mind quite made up as to the special kind 
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of diary that suits you best; and buying a new volume 
seems so insignificant an action that you will probably leave 
it unaccomplished until the very last day of December, or, 
so careless do we become, until New Year's Day. Not 
later, if you would keep a good conscience. The gross 
irregularity of ‘ writing-up’ you may slip into, later in the 
year, but to begin with it is disgraceful. A written-up 
January is a slipshod ghost, which will haunt your memory 
till the year’s end. Having provided yourself with a diary, 
pause, pen in hand, ere you make your first entry ; it is a 
great thing to begin well. If this is indeed the first record 
you have set yourself to make, open it with a brief account 
of your home life and daily companions, so that those for 
whom you write may understand subsequent references 
throughout the book. Don’t start with too many 
good resolutions ; unkept, they are intolerable reading. 
The opening of Evelyn’s diary is as good a model as any. 
How charming is the portrait of his mother, and even the 
description of his father’s beard, both in its cut and colour, 
is worth having. It is like going into some stately old man- 
sion to open that book—the family pictures on the wall 
are the first things you notice, and the hospitable, well- 
ordered ways of the household evidence good birth and 
breeding. The sober gravity of John Evelyn’s nature— 
Cavalier as he was—is seen in all he says and does; his 
standard of good is a high one, and his aims and desires are 
consistently elevated. Clean hands and a pure heart, and 
a soul above vanity, had he. Samuel Pepys’ latch-key 
admits us to a somewhat different interior. ‘I lived in 
Axe Yard, having my wife and servant Jane, and no other 
in the family than us three. The condition of the state 
was thus, ete.’ ‘My own private condition very hand- 
some, and esteemed rich, but indeed very poor.’ So much 
for a preamble ; then—“Jan. 1. This morning, I rose, put 
on my suits with great skirts, etc.’ There is alittle touch 
of the amateur and undeveloped diarist in that unnecessary 
‘I rose.’ In the subsequent entries we are generally 
allowed to take that for granted. (Particulars regarding 
your health are better left unwritten. ‘ Quite stupid with 
a cold ; took gruel when I went to bed’ is poor stuff a year 
hence. ) 

Only experience can teach you to avoid all trivialities, but 
common-sense may forewarn you of some. Defoe, whose 
artificial journals were so good, must, one thinks, have had 
a practised hand in writing real ones, when he makes Crusoe 
pithily remark : ‘ Now I began to keep a journal of every 
day’s employment ; for, indeed, at first I was in too much 
hurry, in too much discomposure of mind, and my journal 
would have been full of too many dull things ; for example, 
I must have said thus,’ etc., and goes on to give a speci- 
men of how one ought not to write a journal. If the 
course of your life be tedious in its sameness, rather make 
a note of something you have read, or some thought 
home-grown. If you are artistic, enrich your diary with 
notes of colours and effects which may have struck you, 
and practice will soon teach you to do so usefully to your- 
self. A sentence may easily contain a picture worth re- 
membering—little effects of landscape, or still-life studies, 
such as this bit from one of Shelley's charming diary- 
letters, for instance, written at Livorno: ‘I take great 
delight in watching the changes of the atmosphere here, 
and the growth of the thunder-showers with which the 
noon is often overshadowed, and which break and fade 
away towards evening into flocks of delicate clouds.’ 

Here is a bit of villegiatura from Pepys :—‘I walked 
upon the Downes, where a flock of sheep was; and the 
most pleasant and innocent sight that ever I saw in my life. 
We found a shepherd, and his little boy reading the Bible 
to him, far from any houses or sight of people, and we took 
notice of his wooling knit stockings, of two colours mixed.’ 
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Such a passage comes with a surprising charm in the midst 
of the fashionable follies of the Vanity Fair in which Pepys 
lived, and is a proof of the many-sidedness of his mind— 
his unfailing interest in every phase of life, ‘Camacho’s 
genial cauldron,’ as Sir Walter Scott calls the Diary—‘a 
souse into which was sure to bring forth at once abundance 
and variety of whatsoever could gratify the most eccentric 
appetite.’ 

Of course, if a diary may be of use and interest in 
recording a stay-at-home life, it becomes invaluable to a 
traveller. Miss Martineau, in her charming Eastern Life, 
describes the unsatisfactoriness of journal-writing. ‘ But 
the deepest mortification of this kind is better than not 
keeping a journal. Anything is better than the shame 
and sorrow which must sooner or later ensue when 
one finds the imagery of one’s journey becoming hazy in 
the memory, incidents and dates uncertain, and trains of 
thought no longer recoverable.’ 

Your journal may also be a collection of portraits of those 
dear to you, or interesting from any cause. Not to quote 
well-known passages, who that has seen it can forget 
Carlyle’s etching of Wordsworth, silent and abstracted in 
the midst of a great dinner party, ‘ gazing before him with 
a vacant eye and gnawing something which I judged to be 
raisins ’ ; or the passage from Boswell's diary describing his 
parting with Johnson at Harwich— My revered friend 
walked down with me to the beach, where we embraced 
and parted with tenderness, and engaged to correspond 
by letters. As the vessel put out to sea I kept my eyes 
upon him for a considerable time, while he remained rolling 
his majestic frame in his usual manner ; and at last I per- 
ceived him walk back into the town and he disappeared.’ 
One’s acquaintance can hardly be all composed of Words- 
worths and Johnsons, and yet may be well worth study. 
If you are not artistic, but literary, again your diary will 
prove useful ; notes of dialect taken on the spot, descrip- 
tions of places wherein to lay a scene, customs peculiar to 
a place or people, all the little properties indispensable to 
your craft, may be gathered here, and lie ready to your 
hand, to be thankfully used when jaded imagination cannot 
manufacture them. 

One of the strangest features of a diary is, that when we 
plan to make it a record of political events, a gallery of 
portraits, a storehouse of observed facts, a collection of 
anecdotes, a professional note-book, a meteorological 
calendar, it may be these, it must be something more—a 
mirror in which at full-length we stand revealed. No 
deformity of character, no triviality of taste, but it reflects 
itself there. No passion rules us that does not also 
‘dominate these pages. Here, Dogberry, take the pen, and 
write thyself down ass,—nothing dismayed by the as yet 
unheard laughter of posterity. 





THE REVOLUTION IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 
In. 


= PINNING was an occupation formerly practised under 
every roof in the valley. Weaving, too, was a common 
employment. There were ‘customer’ weavers, as they 
were called, who made cloth for the consumer,—the local 
farmers, and others. Their customers supplied the yarn ; 
and in some solitary, but not unsocial, hut on the hill slope, 
the textile fabric bargained for was duly produced from 
the little manufactory of a single loom. The whir of the 
flying shuttle, and the beat of the ‘lay’ as it closed up the 
woof into the web, were familiar sounds to the denizens of 
the valley. The herd-boy heard them where he loitered 
in the bracken beside his charge on the sunny brae ; and 
they cheered the gloom for the belated ploughman, 
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returning from the smithy with irons dressed for to- 
morrow’s darg. The customer weavers were generally 
reported, rightly or wrongly, to be ‘awfu’ deevils for 
stealin’ yairn.’ Willie Wastle of Linkum-doddie, the reader 
may remember, was ‘a wabster guid,’ and, on Burns’s 
authority, he had the wabster’s weakness for thread—he 
‘could stow a clew wi’ onybody.’ The weakness was as inci- 
dental to the craft as cabbaging to tailors, and of course it 
was made ministrant to asimilar end. There was another 
class of weavers, who worked for the manufacturers of the 
large towns. This class resided chiefly in the village, and 
wove in their own houses. But there was at least one 
four-loomed shop in the village, the clacking of which, 
when the whole four machines were going, gave quite a 
town air to the little community. Cotton, perhaps, was the 
staple manufacture for the foreign trade of the village : its 
textile products for the home market were linen and 
woollen goods. The weavers, as being tradesmen, were 
rather despised by the farmers, who have still an ill- 
deserved and misapplied contempt for all sedentary 
craftsmen, ‘Gae ‘wa’, laddie!’ a farmer would say to a 
youth, whom he had recently feed for agricultural work, 
‘ You ‘ll never be worth saut to your kail aboot a ferm ; be 
a wabster!’ The weavers on the Water of May were not 
pale, and meagre, and ‘shilpit, like town weavers ; but 
the confinement and light exercise gave them a somewhat 
spare habit of body. They were a healthy enough class of 
men, though they did not present the sunburnt robustness 
of ploughmen. They were not the pallid, undersized 
weavers whom George Eliot found in Raveloe. They 
were thinkers, who discussed religion at the fireside, and 
politics at the alehouse. Some of them were poachers, 
most of them sang—sentimental songs were favoured— 
and all of them had a store of anecdotes for the entertain- 
ment of a customer, cr a guest. Not one of them would 
have answered to the type Shakespeare furnishes in Bottom, 
though the name is universally applicable, and has been 
chosen with the eye of an artist ; but several of them 
met Falstaff’s inferential description of the craft : ‘1 would 
I were a weaver,—I could sing psalms or anything.’ 

A hundred years ago the farmers’ contempt for weavers 
did not exist. Weaving was then a lucrative business, and 
even bonnet lairds of some standing made their sons 
weavers. There is a well-authenticated story of a bonnet 
laird, who had his son educated in the mysteries of weav- 
ing, and built him a shop on the roadside on the outskirt 
of his land, that his industry might be commanded from the 
farm-house. The lighted ‘ creuzie’ in the shop of a winter 
evening was evidence to the parents that Robbie was 
assiduous at his toil. ‘ Yonder ’s Robbie’s lamp,’ they said 
to each other, and were satisfied. Meanwhile the lamp 
shone upon an idle loom, and young Hopeful, as likely as 
not, was in the adjacent burrowstoun, drinking and delight- 
ing himself with his boon companions. With the destruc- 
tion of the small farms began the contempt for weaving. 
Farmers, for a dozen years or so before 1848, supplied the 
markets with corn very much at their own price, made 
money fast, and grew uppish. Then came the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. But there was still the protection of the 
cost of carriage upon imported grain (from America), of 
about half-a-guinea on the quarter. The half-guinea has 
fallen to eighteenpence, and, owing to swift steamers and 
the great development of supply from abroad, may fall to 
the half of that. 

In the days of small farms, fifty acres—thirty for crop 
and the remainder for needful pasture—gave employment 
to a pair of horses. It did not pay to keep a pair on less 
than fifty acres, so divided, unless the small farmer hired 
out his horses to ‘labour’ a neighbour's croft. It was no 
uncommon thing to run six small farms into one large one, 
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with the result that a great proportion of the rural inhabi- 
tants were thrown out of their former way of living, and 
betook themselves to the towns in search of a livelihood. 

Mills for grain and lint were a notable feature in the 
industrial life of the valley in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury. They were small, but numerous, and gave employ- 
ment to many families. A small farm was usually attached 
to each mill. There were as many as nine oatmeal and 
barley mills on the May, all ‘customer’ mills, with the 
benefit of thirlage. These were—Midge Mill, Clow Mill, 
Path Mill, Struie Mill (it was here that David Smith, the 
afore-mentioned rhymer, was born, and lived, and kept— 
‘in the heart of a hill,’ as he says—the first Sabbath 
school, perhaps, in the Ochils; it was a mill before the 
Restoration, ‘ but now not a vestige appears to the eye’ ; 
David states its age in a style of his own: 

‘ Put down sixteen hundred, and then fifty-six, 

And this as its date to the mill I affix’). 
To continue the list: there were Condie Mill, Benzion 
(pronounced Bingen) Mill—whichj was also a lint mill— 
Muckersie Mill, Mill o’ May, and Forteviot Mill. There is 
probably only one of these mills going to-day. 

Flax was a pretty common crop in those days. A small 
field of it in blossom, with its delicate fairy-blue bells 
bending in the wind, gave an additional charm to the 
valley landscape. The crop required considerable atten- 
tion in the field before it got to the mill. It was rippled 
to take off the ‘ bows’ (bolls), which yielded oil, ete. The 
rippling comb was used in the field where the flax had 
been pulled up. There were so many workers rippling, 
and so many pulling. The rippled stalks were then 
bound into sheaves, and put into a dam to rot the inside 
tissue. Large stones laid upon them kept the sheaves 
under water. The skin of the stalk was the valuable part 
of the plant. It was green when it went into the dam— 
white when it came out, By-and-by the water was run 
off, and the bundles forked out, and spread on the lea to 
dry after their month’s steeping. They were next sent 
to the mill, where they were beaten free of the rotted 
stalk. What remained after this process was tied up, and 
sent off to the town to the hecklers. 

Part of a ploughman’s fee was usually a ‘lippie’s bounds 
o’ lint.’ That meant that about a quarter of a peck of 
lint-seed was sown for him. His wife span the tow, and 
the weaver made sheets or cloth for his shirts out of it. 
The ploughman’s ‘sark’ might thus be sown, grown, 
woven, and worn on the farm where he worked. There 
was at first great antipathy to cotton cloth among the 
peasantry: it was believed to be unhealthy. 

The capture of steam in the toils of machinery has 
made all the difference between past and present. To it 
is ultimately traceable the revolution which has been 
wrought in the rural districts. The shrewd eye of old 
David Smith, though it did not carry him far into the 
future, detected it as the cause of the changes he so sin- 
cerely lamented. He denounced it, though not for Mr. 
Ruskin’s reason, with a heartiness that would refresh Mr. 
Ruskin’s soul. ‘ That steam,’ he says, with quite a classical 
use of the demonstrative— 

‘ That steam is a pow’r that’s invented to serve 
Where legions unheeded are likely to sterve.’ 
But he was averse to the innovation of mechanical means 
of all kinds, other than those which long use-and-wont 
had consecrated to social and domestic life. Hear his 
ironical strains: poverty is reigning in the but and the 
ben, and the poor are being crushed ; 
‘The horses, however, may laugh and grow fat, 
For ease and abundance—they ’ve plenty of that ; 


The horses may sing, and of pleasure partake — 
The threshing is done by a stream from the lake!’ 


x 
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The hum of the meal-mill is silenced at Path-Struie ; the 
clack of the hand-loom is heard no longer ; the cow-horn 
is mute for ever ; ‘ peeble Johnny’s’ hammer resounds no 
more in the agate quarry; the carrier, Tammy Wanton, 
and his white aiver, Jolly, have long since disappeared 
from the vista, and are without successors. There are 
sheep where there was corn, and turnips where there was 
lint; there are roofless homesteads where there were 
happy families; there is silence where there were the 
cheerful sounds of rural labour. From the lairds and 
farmers that remain the old style has vanished. This was 
the old style, as David Smith has testified :-— 

‘To kirk and to market with spouse they would ride, 
Well-mounted and harnish’d in old Scottish pride ; 
Their saddles were sackcloth, embolster’d with straw, 
Their bonnets and wigs gat them rev’rence and awe, 
Their boots were grey-mashes, their spur was a wand, 
Nor cared they for stirrup on which they might stand. 
What wives they selected to sweeten their life 
Were never called mistress, but only guidwife ; 
On Sabbaths, or when they a distance would go, 
Their hoods were jet-black, over mutches of snow ; 
Their smocks were of harn, for weel they could spin, 
And aye they were warm and clean at the skin ; 
Their church-going gown—it was damask with flow’rs, 
More costly than aught in this age that is ours ; 
And lastly a scarlet, or coal-riddle plaid ; 
Then, then they would think themselves rightly array’d.’ 
The Ochil lairds and their spouses are conservative of 
many an old custom, but*it must be confessed they have 
changed a great deal of all this. 
Hvueu Ha isurton. 





THE ANGLIFIED SCOT. 


HE Anglified Scot is essentially a production of very 
recent civilisation, and is now by no means a rara avis 
either in his own country or south of the Tweed. He is 
to be found in the church, at the bar, in the army, in 
literature, in every profession and in no profession. But 
he is a palpable impostor, He cannot conceal himself. 
His very speech bewrayeth him. He may clip his ‘looks’ 
and ‘books’ down to the shortest syllables that human 
lips can utter ; his ‘ gladness’ may be as long as his ‘good- 
ness’ is short ; the letter ‘r’ may have entirely disappeared 
from his vocabulary, except as an unintentional connecting 
consonant when an ‘idear of’ any kind crops up in his 
mind ; yet the voice of the Scotsman will ‘ cling to him 
still.” A single meeting on the street, a solitary call for a 
lady, an isolated engagement on Monday first, and beneath 
the polished veneer of the English tone and manner, the 
rough wood of ineradicable Scotticism in grammar appears. 
The Anglified Scot is a fraud, and he knows it. He 
deceives no one—not even himself. 

I have encountered him under many circumstances, and 
in various capacities. I have seen him in the pulpit of a 
Presbyterian Chureh. He emphasised the ‘h’ at the be- 
ginning of a word, and the ‘g’ at the end, as though he 
had had originally some difficulty in pronouncing these 
letters. He read a chapter from the Bible, and followed 
it up with the interesting statement that ‘ Hare ended the 
first lessin’—he did not say anything about Burke—and 
altogether one felt that some liturgical journeyman had 
made the service, it imitated Episcopacy so abominably. 

I have met him in the English Church, in a living in 
— ——shire. There he was really quite affable and con- 
descending. He acknowledged in a most handsome, 
though somewhat vague, manner, that he had been 
‘ originally born’ in Scotland. Where his regeneration 
had taken place he did not deign to inform me. He 
alluded to ‘that rather fine street in Edinburgh, whose 
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name he could not quite remember, where there were 
shops on one side, and gardens, and a castle—yes, a 
castle and a rock—on the other,’ and altogether he seemed 
an extremely affable, not to say patronising, and geographi- 
cally well-informed gentleman. He had been ‘ originally 
born,’ as I afterwards discovered, in Frederick Street ; and 
had lived in Edinburgh only until he was seventeen years 
of age. This doubtless accounted for his excusable diffi- 
culty in remembering the name of Princes Street. He 
took no interest in ecclesiastical affairs, except in so far as 
they concern the Church of England ; and the fact that 
Presbyterianism is the form of worship established by law 
in Scotland had entirely escaped his memory. He had, 
however, been reading some essays by a fellow calling 
himself a country parson, who alluded in one of them to 
‘the grand old cathedral town which he called his home’; 
and this turned out after all to be only St. Andrews, 
which, he understood, is a village somewhere in Fifeshire. 
«Only St. Andrews !’ 

But to find the Anglified Scot in excelsis, to discover 
him in his glory, to see him in all his grand magnificence, 
one must turn to literature. There was published the 
other day in this journal a review of the biography of a 
great Scotsman by a great Scotswoman, in which the re- 
viewer did not hesitate to dilate upon the Anglified 
Scotticism of the gifted authoress. I was charmed to 
read that review; for there is always a courteous con- 
descension, a polite patronage, a good-humoured ex- 
planatoriness in the Anglified Scottish writer’s allu- 
sions to Scotland and Scottish affairs that are eminently 
pleasing to the student of human nature, and doubt- 
less equally soothing and stimulating to the patriotic 
native of Northern Britain. Numberless examples of the 
style could be culled from the London journals ; but I think 
the following, which is taken from an article in a London 
newspaper, written about the time of the recent retirement 
of Lord Moncreiff from the bench, is one of the choicest 
specimens it has ever been my good fortune to light 
upon :— 

‘To an English lawyer much of the legal jargon of the 
High Court of Justice in Edinburgh is still incomprehen- 
sible. The “multiplepoinding,’ the “soumin’ and 
roumin’ ”—which is the burden of one of Outram’s jovial 
songs—the penalties in case of “failzie,” the “taking a 
case ad avizandum,”’ the memorials “ ad inde,” the “ repel- 
ling a defence,” and the “decerning for expense,” the 
“reclaiming of a cause by petition,” the “ running their 
letters,” the “deciding of a case by the Bench crying 
‘Adhere!’ or ‘ Alter!’” the “superflua non nocent,” and 
the “penalty on a bill being held pro non scripto” ; the 
endless “interlocutors,” the “razes’’ in a bill, and the 
care about not “ entering a condescendence,” all refer to 
rules and obstacles of practice with which the barrister 
south of the Tweed is unfamiliar. . . . Though the Eng- 
lish Bar has of late years had more and more attractions 
for the law students of Scotland, there are still some very 
pretty pickings in the Parliament House for the youth 
who prefers to linger in Edinburgh. If he has any ability, 
or luck, or interest, he is sure to pick up some practice, 
either in the Scottish Courts or in Scottish appeals before 
the House of Lords. If he manages to make himself 
useful in politics an advocate-deputyship is tolerably safe 
to follow, and an advocate-deputyship usually leads to a 
Sheriffship or County Court judgeship, with possibly a 
Lord Ordinaryship in the fulness of time and the course of 
politics. A seat in Parliament gives the advocate a good 
claim for the Solicitor-Generalship, which usually ends in 
the Lord Advocateship, and the Lord Advocate has the 
indefeasible right to the first vacancy on the bench, 
besides having at his disposal many other offices not much 
less dignified, and even more lucrative. It therefore fol- 
lows that the Scotsmen who cling to their native bar are 
by no means anxious to stem the tide of aspiring youths 
who have so long been setting Londonwards.’ 
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Now, this is all really very condescending and very 
pretty. The last picture—that of the tide of aspiring 
Scottish youths (amongst whom one might easily recog- 
nise the writer in the London journal) ‘setting London- 
wards, whilst the miserable stay-at-homes, clinging to 
the bar of their country, care not to stem the impetuous 
rush—is especially striking and picturesque. And then 
the reality and truthfulness with which are invested the 
five ages of an advocate who ‘ lingers ’—that is sublime !— 
‘lingers in Edinburgh’ : how by easy stages he goes from 
‘ship’ to ‘ship’; from post to post they hurry him— 
now an ‘ Advocate-Deputy ’ (whatever that may be), now 
a Sheriff or County Court Judge (whatever thai may be), 
now Solicitor-General, and, last, Lord Advocate, with 
an indefeasible right to the first vacancy on the Bench, 
‘ There are three large thimbles, and there is one little 
pea,’ says the thimble-rigger ; ‘it is my dooty to lose it, 
and it is your dooty to find it. You only require a quick 
eye and a close observation!’ It must be comforting to 
those clinging youths still lingering in the grey metropolis 
of their native land, to have it on the authority of this 
Anglified Scot, who has sailed with the tide London- 
wards, that all that is necessary in order to obtain these 
honours and dignities, so temptingly described and set 
forth, is that they should have ‘some ability, luck, or 
interest, and ‘make themselves useful in politics.’ I 
have consulted a legal friend, who informs me that the 
extent of this author’s knowledge of Scottish legal nomen- 
clature is only equalled by its accuracy. He tells me that 
‘decerning for expense’ is a very ordinary proceeding 
indeed, and that the ‘reclaiming of a cause by petition’ 
is something that is done every day. He also says that 
there is nothing he enjoys better than ‘ entering a conde- 
scendence, and that the ‘ penalty on a bill being held pro 
non scripto’ is one of the greatest cbstacles of practice with 
which he is familiar ; while he gravely assents to the strict 
accuracy with which is delineated the manner in which 
cases are decided in the Scottish Courts, and states on his 
honour that the sole employment: of the late Lord Advo- 
cate, since his recent elevation to a serener atmosphere, 
has been to sit in his chair of state bellowing ‘ Adhere’ or 
‘ Alter’ at stated intervals, from ten o'clock till four every 
day of the week, Sundays and Mondays excepted. I am 
afraid my legal friend was presuming on my ignorance 
and inexperience. ‘ Scotland is full of fine prospects,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, but ‘the noblest prospect that a Scotchman 
ever sees is the high-road which leads him to England.’ 
Of the Anglified Scot, and of him alone, are these words 
true ; and those of us who ‘linger’ lovingly in Scotland 
have no very great objections to his following his natural 
instincts and that road. W. Daye... 





KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
v. 

|S eset fashion, wealth, combined in the persons of our 

own Earl and Countess of Blackwater, and distri- 
buted among our lesser county folk, once a year focus 
their splendours in Kirktown. When Blackwater House 
is full for a few weeks of lords, ladies, M.P.’s, beauties, 
valets, and maids, the ceaseless popping of guns all day 
long, the many lighted windows of the great house at 
night, make us in the mere hearing and sight of them, feel 
worldly and fashionable. We lend each other Truth and 
the World, and talk with ready ease of the house party, 
and what society says of them. Then in due course, a 
week before the Countess’s birthday (she came into the 
world, as a Kirktown poet once gracefully put it, on the 
darkest day of the year to make it the brightest), we 
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receive the expected, but always exciting and welcome, 
announcement that the Countess of Blackwater will be 
‘At Home’ on the 21st of December; in the top corner are 
written our own highly-honoured names, at the bottom 
‘Dancing.’ For the time we are mollified into forget- 
fulness of our inherited grievances as a town at the 
hands of Lord Blackwater’s ancestry—he who wrested 
town-lands from timid bailies—he who bribed their succes- 
sors to cede to him the salmon-fishings belonging to the 
burgh—he who cajoled a former provost into giving away 
the ancient market cross to crown the Blackwater doo- 
cot, these defunct earls and their misdeeds are alike 
forgotten as we gratefully accept their descendant’s 
annual present of game, and pen careful answers to the 
Countess’s invitation. Many of us, having opportunely in- 
vited friends to stay with us, ‘regret we cannot accept 
because, etc.,’ and are not disappointed in our confident 
expectation of cards for them also. 

The long-expected evening comes. A white frost is on 
the ground ; a small, cold far-away moon shines above the 
great bare trees as we drive up to the house. Lanterns 
hung here and there mark out the winding avenue, and 
from the gravel sweep before the door the leaping flames 
and whirling sparks of a huge bonfire shine through the 
frosty night air, as we come near. Groups of footmen, 
keepers, and hangers-on are gathered by the roaring 
blaze, and the dirling din of pipes is heard among 
them. We hurry in out of the cold—hearing, as we 
enter, delightful strains of waltz music, played by the 
Earl’s famous private band, and the measured tread 
of the dancers. Powdered footmen at every turn- 
ing usher us upstairs, and in the picture gallery the 
Countess, handsome and gracious, receives us. We look 
with equal interest at her old diamonds and her new gown. 
Passing on, we merge into the crowd at the ball-room door. 
Within, the Earl and the factor are hard at work introduc- 
ing volunteers from the house-party to the tenants’ wives 
and daughters. The Earl dances indefatigably all night. 
His less amiable guests look on with supercilious amuse- 
ment at what they call the ‘ natives’ dancing. We natives 
look at them, in return, with critical interest, and attempted 
indifference. The county families from the neighbour- 
hood of Kirktown form a clique by themselves, and only 
know each other. The old men present, tenants great 
and small, spend their time in the card-rooms, playing 
solemn rubbers. The Countess of Blackwater, when the 
most fashionably late among us has arrived, goes through 
a duty-dance (a quadrille, of course) with the oldest tenant 
—a hard-featured old farmer—who has not, even for this 
occasion, intermitted his habit of wearing heavy hob- 
nailed boots in-doors and out ; and yet, with all the radical 
independence that implies, has a careful knowledge of his 
part in the dance, and when he ‘sets’ to his partner in 
orthodox fashion reveals by the twisted smile of his close- 
shut mouth a grim satisfaction with his lot. 

We go up and down the wide picture-hung staircase, 
criticise admiringly Millais’ portrait of Lady Blackwater, 
receive at the buffet with easy nonchalance cups of tea, or 
ices, from the hands of the old housekeeper—the very 
hands into which (both we and she remember) our own 
have so often slipped the dulcet half-crown, when the 
great house, being empty, we brought our friends to see 
the pictures. Then we obeyed (and tipped) this imposing 
personage. ‘Two pine-apple ices, please, and a cup of 
coffee,’ we now say, with an air of deprecating command, 
and she obeys; but there is a touch of ‘for this night 
only’ in her manner. 

At midnight the supper-room is opened. We flock in 
and feast. When clear soup, cutlets, game, jelly, and 
such dainty viands have been well discussed, and the 
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champagne glasses filled and emptied once and again, the 
Provost rises to make his annual speech. Lady Black- 
water smiles and shakes her pretty head, as he enumerates 
her merits. The Earl, as usual, expresses her thanks, and 
we applaud the familiar phrases with unwearied emphasis. 
Now, over our heads, the ball-room floor is bounding under 
a vigorous reel. This is an irresistible attraction. Wan- 
dering upstairs, we find the polished oak floor compara- 
tively clear for the after-supper numbers on the programme. 
We dance and gossip, or flirt, according to our ages, 
watch the dying bonfire from the windows; walk up 
and down the picture gallery ; sit among the palms in the 
conservatory ; laugh, converse, and enjoy the music ; 
drink to the dregs the pleasures of the birthday ball, 
until it is over, and, sleepy and satisfied, we find ourselves 
driving home under the dark trees of the avenue. The 
lanterns hung to guide us in coming are now flickering out, 
and the little town is silently asleep, as we rattle through 
it to our homes. In a few days a special train carries away 
the brilliant company, and the great house is left for the 
rest of the round year empty, save for the old housekeeper 
and a couple of maids. Even then gossip—the unfailing 
mental stimulant to which, in Kirktown, we are all 
addicted—does not fail us. In the intervals of reading 
Lord Blackwater’s speeches on education, and equally full 
reports of the Countess’s dress at the Drawing-rooms, in 
our county paper, we discuss, early and late, the ways and 
manners and means of our fellow-townsmen and women ; 
and if the will were but equivalent to the deed we should 
long ere now have set both Kirktown and the world to 
rights. 





THE WHITE INVASION. 


(THE sun went down in fire and gloom, 
The winds of winter woke, 
And sent frail Autumn to his doom, 
And Scotland to the yoke. 


Now, now, they stormed the Grampian posts, 
They swept the Rannoch wolds ; 

No fastness could defy their hosts, 
They seized the Highland holds. 


What slaughter thro’ the night we heard 
On Lowland hill and lea, 

Blent with the moan of hurrying bird 
And storm-o’ertaken tree ! 


A silence fell, as morning broke 
Upon the weltering Forth ; 

And Dalmahoy’s twin lions look 
Blanch-faced towards the north ! 


J. Logie Rospertson. 





REVIEWS. 
DUNCAN M‘LAREN’S BIOGRAPHY, 


The Life and Work of Duncan M‘Laren, Edinburgh. By 
J. B. Mackie. With Photograph Portraits. In Two 
Volumes. Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The taste for biography is one of the most remarkable features 
of the popular literature of the present day. There are many 
causes which go to account for this development, and if we 
mention one or two of these it must not be supposed that we 
desire to convey the impression that in our view the enumera- 
ion is by any means exhaustive. There was John Inglesant, 
and there was Xodert Elsmere, but these works were sporadic, 
and their appearance and the stir which they created only 
accentuated the fact that the present is not a generation of great 
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novelists, and that the novel of permanent interest and solid 
literary merit is a scarce if not an unknown commodity 
amongst the books of the day. Of course the bookstalls are 
flooded with innumerable works of fiction, which have merits 
and an interest of their own. But there is a large section of the 
reading public who, although they may on occasion enjoy an 
Allan Quatermain or even a Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
are impressed by a sense that man cannot live by such reading 
alone, and accordingly demand something of a more solid and 
‘improving’ character. The proportion of such readers 
who have a taste for really deep study, for philosophy, or 
even for literary criticism or history, is comparatively small ; the 
great majority prefer some reading which, without incurring 
the reproach of frivolity, has in it a dash of gossip, spiciness, 
and present-day interest. Now, the biography of some nota- 
bility recently deceased very often exactly meets this descrip- 
tion. Present-day interests, too, centre far more in action than 
in reflection : hence the life of a man who has figured promi- 
nently in recent public activities is always in demand, whilst, 
in the case of literary celebrities, their lives have often much 
more interest for the public than have their writings, There 
can be no doubt, too, that circulating libraries have done much 
to develop the taste for biography. The interest in most 
works of the kind is of an ephemeral character. Few who had 
no personal acquaintance with the man would buy the life of 
anybody who was not really one of the great of the earth ; 
but the circulating library places it in one’s power to enjoy, 
at a very small cost, the biographies of men who, if they 
never attained greatness, were prominent and active in their 
day. 

But, great as is the demand for biography, the thing can, of 
course, be overdone. Many men leave behind them materials 
for a racy enough biography, whom it would be absurd to com- 
memorate in this way. The life of So-and-So ought certainly 
not to be given to the public if the first question of the 
public is likely to be, ‘Who was So-and-So?’ Now, measured. 
by this test, the work before us fairly passes muster. It 
is quite true that fifty or a hundred years ago the publication of 
the life of a deceased citizen who had played a part similar to 
that of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren would not have been dreamt of 
It is true, too, that twenty years hence nobody will think of 
reading through this work except in the course of historical 
research. Biographies of this kind are essentially of a pam- 
phlet character. But, as we have just pointed out, the multipli- 
cation of subscription libraries has given to pamphlet literature 
a popularity and a justification which it did not before possess. 
In England the life of Duncan M‘Laren will hardly claim even 
a pamphlet interest ; but in Scotland, and especially in Edin- 
burgh, Duncan M‘Laren was for very many years a prominent 
figure, and there are few questions which have agitated the 
Scottish public during the last half century upon which the 
work before us has not some bearing. 

Mr. Mackie, who has been entrusted with the preparation of 
the biography, appears to have done his work faithfully and 
well. The book before us is, from a literary point of view, an 
exceedingly readable piece of workmanship. The story is well 
told, and the interest is maintained throughout. It is a com- 
mon fault with biographers that, immersed in the preparation 
of their work, they magnify their own office by forming an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of their subject, and a too 
exalted conception of the character they delineate. Mr. Mackie 
can hardly claim to have avoided this error. Indeed, the fault 
of his work, like that of the recently published life of Lord St. 
Leonards, is that it is the life rather of an ideal than of the 
real man as we knew him. No doubt it is possible to err, as 
Mr. Froude did, in the opposite direction ; no doubt there are 
asperities and domesticities in every life which ought never to 
meet the public eye, but we apprehend that it is the duty of 
every biographer to endeavour to give a faithful estimate of the 
character of the man whose life he portrays. Mr. Mackie has 
hardly done this, for Duncan M‘Laren, though a man of much 
ability and many excellences, was hardly the ideal man, the 
politican sans peur et sans reproche, which Mr. Mackie repre- 
sents him to have been. 

We cannot within these limits attempt to give even an out- 
line of Mr. Mackie’s story. Mr. M‘Laren sprang from com- 
paratively humble origin, and by dint of energy and ability 
he achieved considerable commercial success, although his 
absorption during the later portion of his life in public work 
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prevented his amassing such a fortune as others who have 
risen in the same way have sometimes achieved. The public 
life of Mr. M‘Laren was devoted partly to the local affairs of 
the city of Edinburgh, partly to the wider sphere of party 
politics and Parliamentary work. The former is matter, more 
or less, of parochial interest, and we turn in preference to the 
record of Mr. M‘Laren’s political work. Duncan M‘Laren 
was a Radical of the old school. He hated the Tories with 
the deep traditionary hatred of the lower middle class in 
the Scottish burghs—a hatred born of the recollections of the 
long régime of autocracy and repression in the days when 
the Dundases ruled Scotland—a traditionary hatred so deep- 
rooted that it is still the most powerful factor against which 
the Conservative party in Scotland has to make head. But 
Duncan M‘Laren disliked the Whigs also; indeed, in his 
moments of irritation he hated them even worse than the 
Tories, and condemned them as men essentially Tories who, 
by calling themselves Liberals, were guilty of adding the sin 
of hypocrisy to the guilt of Toryism. But although Mr. 
M‘Laren disliked the Whigs, and was by nature by no means 
an Opportunist, he was generally found ranged in support of 
Whig administrations. The truth was that he had really no 
alternative. The party of political and religious dissent to 
which he belonged had then no prospect of being able 
to obtain power within a measurable future, and M‘Laren 
thought that, though at heart the Whigs might be more Tory 
than the Tories, their dependence upon ;Radical support and 
their enforced declarations of Liberalism would enable the 
extremists to wring from them more valuable concessions than 
could be looked for from the Tories. Mr. M‘Laren’s political 
life was very nearly contemporaneous with that of Disraeli, 
and both were animated throughout, and especially in the 
earlier parts of their careers, by an intense dislike of the 
Whig oligarchy. Both laboured to break up that oligarchy, but 
with very different instruments, and complete success has 
crowned their labours. The instruments which they each 
sought to create for the purpose still survive as the two most 
powerful political factors of the present day. Disraeli called 
into being the popular Conservatism of the day; M‘Laren 
helped to create the modern Radical party—a party the great 
majority of whom have now deserted the men who laboured 
hard for years to ‘give them political power, and have ranged 
themselves under the leadership of one who, until they became 
indispensable, was their determined opponent, and who con- 
tinued to keep them at a distance until they became supreme. 
As the onlv appointment ever offered to Mr. M‘Laren—a 
seat upon the Tolls Commission of 1858—came from the Con- 
servatives, so the two great quarrels of his life were with 
Whigs, with the Sco¢sman and with Macaulay. His estrange- 
ment with the Scotsman, which grew subsequently into a bitter 
feud, arose out of an incident in which M‘Laren was entirely in 
the wrong. The editor of the Scotsman, whilst welcoming his 
communications, insisted that he should accept ,remuneration 
for anonymous editorial work. This M‘Laren declined to 
do, on the score that it would be a sacrifice of his inde- 
pendence. It must be obvious, however, that no one can 
claim a right to have independent opinions in editorial 
columns,’and that editorial supervision and responsibility can 
be maintained only by treating such communications on a 
strictly business footing. The breach between Mr. M‘Laren 
and this powerful journal was at one time very wide, and 
the bitterness of feeling which existed must still live in the 
memories of those who can recall the incidents of Edinburgh 
politics of thirty or forty years ago. The other great quarrel 
of Mr. M‘Laren’s life was with Macaulay. Here the matter 
was one simply between Whiggery and Radicalism. M/‘Laren, 
as we have observed, was no Opportunist. He refused to 
abate any of his demands, or to accept a half in case he 
should lose the whole. It was impossible that a mind so 
constituted could work in harmony with a judgment so cool 
and well-balanced as that of the great Whig historian. The 
correspondence with Macaulay here published is full of interest, 
and one cannot but be struck by the lofty independence and 
moral elevation which Macaulay maintains throughout. The 
whole tone and spirit of his letters stand out in extraordinary 
contrast to the utterances of his kinsman, the Sir George 
Trevelyan of to-day. One wonders how Sir George and his 
Radical following will read such a response as the following to 
a request that the member should more consult the views of his. 
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constituents in his Parliamentary action :—‘ I have been in the 
habit of considering a man who injured his country in order to 
curry favour with his constituents not as a Liberal, but as a 
knave.’ 

Over the incidents which attended Mr. M‘Laren’s retirement 
from the House of Commons Mr. Mackie has thrown a veil of 
reserve. The outs-and-ins of the story are not yet fully known, 
but there can be no doubt that the M‘Larens were very badly 
used by the Liberal leaders. Lord Advocate M‘Laren lost his 
seat for Wigtown Burghs, and failed to win Berwick. Accord- 
ing to precedent, the Government ought to have found him a 
seat. But this they refused to do, and accordingly, sorely to 
his regret, but in manly obedience to what he believed to be his 
duty, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren withdrew from Parliament to enable 
his son to secure the Edinburgh seat. This act of self-abnega- 
tion met with a truly Gladstonian reward. Sir William Har- 
court, the Home Secretary, conceived a bitter dislike of the 
Lord Advocate, and behaved towards him with an offensiveness 
which shocked all the traditions of the Home Office. To his 
discredit, Mr. Gladstone, instead of restraining his henchman’s 
brutalities, ranged himself on his side, and between the two it 
was arranged that the Lord Advocate should be dismissed. 
A vacant judgeship furnished the opportunity. The Lord 
Advocate, who was busied with legislative proposals and 
looking forward to a Parliamentary career, was curtly told 
that he must accept the judgeship and retire from Parliament. 
There were no negotiations, no amenities. It was ‘ Take it or 
leave it, but out of office you go.’ Mr. Gladstone’s treatment 
of the Lord Advocate was all the more scandalous that he was 
under a heavy debt for the Lord Advocate’s assistance in Mid- 
lothian. Then, in order to further Mr. Gladstone’s candidature, 
Mr. John M‘Laren not only undertook considerable pecuniary 
responsibility, but also subjected himself to much reproach and 
embarrassment by his promotion of the Tynecastle scheme for 
the manufacture of Liberal county voters. These services, 
however, and the life’s work and noble self-abnegation of his 
father, were treated as naught by Mr. Gladstone, who never 
allows any considerations of gratitude or kindliness to thwart 
his wishes. The treatment meted out to the Lord Advocate 
was the more heartless that Mr. John M‘Laren was a man who 
to great ability united a temperament singularly gentle and 
sensitive. Altogether the story is so ugly a one that the 
biographer has shown prudence in not disfiguring his narrative 
by entering into its details. 

With many of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren’s opinions, and especi- 
ally with his spirit of political and ecclesiastical dissent, we who 
love catholicity have no sympathy. But, in spite of some 
narrowness of vision and angularity of temperament, we still 
recognise in Mr. M‘Laren a man who worked hard for what he 
believed to be right, who sought no personal advancement, and 
ungrudgingly devoted his best energies to the public service. 
If he was not a friend to the established order of things—to our 
constitution in Church and State—Mr. M‘Laren was, at all 
events, what so many of those who acted along with him have 
ceased to be—a loyal upholder of the unity of the empire. In 
that faith, notwithstanding the defection of many, he died. He 
lived to see the infamous Irish Bills of 1886, and his last public 
utterance was a solemn appeal from his deathbed to his fellow- 
countrymen to reject a policy in acceptance of which he clearly 
foresaw ‘the doom of Carthage.’ 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford, author of Zhe Holy Roman Empire. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


Il. 


In the second part of his work Professor Bryce explains 
and discusses the State Governments. This section is the 
more interesting, as it has been common among writers on 
American politics to treat the subject with but scant courtesy. 
For this there are two reasons. In the first place, the impor- 
tance of the Federal Government and its superficial resem- 
blance to the Governments of European States tend to attract 
the eye of the observer from a distance. In the second place, 
there is the difficulty of obtaining information. Beyond the 
constitutions of the States there is little that is available to the 
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general student. In the present work the importance of this 
branch of the subject has obtained full recognition. The treat- 
ment of it is replete with information which is available only to 
one who has visited the States themselves, and made himself 
acquainted with the original authorities. Not only the general 
characteristics of the States, but their individual peculiarities, 
depending upon geographical position, the character of the 
inhabitants, and so on, have been exhaustively dealt with. 
Important, however, as the study of the State Governments is, 
especially as bearing upon the nature of American democracy, 
the very peculiarity of the position of the States perhaps to 
some extent detracts from their interest to one who would 
study them to obtain light on the problems of European 
politics. As is pointed out by the author, the American States 
are unique in their nature. They do not owe their origin 
to any desire to give scope to the sentiments of nationality in 
different districts. Their self-government, to use the words 
of the author, ‘has been due primarily to the historical fact 
that they existed as commonwealths before the Union came 
into being ; secondarily, to the belief that localised government 
is the best guarantee for civic freedom, and to a sense of the 
difficulty of administering a vast territory and population from 
one centre and by one government.’ Their powers of govern- 
ment are not delegated. They have restricted their sovereignty 
to certain effects in favour of the central government. Except 
in so far as they have so become restricted, they retain their 
sovereignty. A state of matters sc peculiar, while it may 
throw light on the general working of political forces, can hardly 
afford material from which deductions may be usefully made 
concerning such questions as those of Home Rule or Imperial 
Federation as they present themselves in this country. The 
chapters which follow the exposition of the State Governments 
have a more direct bearing on present-day politics in this 
country. They contain an excellent account of American local 
government, and ought to be read with special interest at the 
present time. 

The first two parts complete the account of the political 
system of the country as known to the law. The rest of the 
work, in so far as it deals with politics, has to do with matters 
which have no place on the Statute Book. Behind the system 
of government, directing and controlling its action, is the force of 
the parties. Behind the parties, directing and controlling them, 
is the force of public opinion. Hitherto we have been dealing 
with the body politic, as would an anatomist. Now we have to 
deal with it in life. The task is far harder. Definite data and 
written documents are left behind. ‘ Now we come to pheno- 
mena, for the knowledge of which one must trust to a variety 
of flying and floating sources—to newspaper paragraphs, to 
the conversation of American acquaintances, to impressions 
formed on the spot from seeing incidents and hearing 
stories and anecdotes, the authority for which, though it 
seemed sufficient at the time, cannot always be remembered.’ 
As it is the most difficult of the tasks which are pre- 
sented to any one who would deal with the American 
political system, so it is the most important. The working 
of party government is, in Professor Bryce’s own words, 
‘the one thing of all others which any one writing about 
America ought to try to portray.’ Professor Bryce has not only 
undertaken the task, but has carried it out in a way which ought 
to earn the gratitude of the reading public. The history of the 
great parties is traced with clearness and brevity, their present 
position and methods of working with great elaboration and 
exhaustiveness. The party in America holds even a more 
important position than it does in this country. The divorce 
of the Government from all interest in legislation has thrown 
that function into the hands of the party. It is in the councils 
of the party that measures originate. It is by the party that 
the legislative machine is set in motion, To a large extent in 
consequence of this, the great parties possess an organisation 
which in completeness and intricacy falls little short of the 
political system proper. Their subordination to system has, as 
is pointed out, been greatly assisted by the fact that they are 
not now devoted to any very definite principles. They have tradi- 
tions, tendencies, war cries, and interests. ‘Tenets and policies, 
points of political doctrine, and points of political practice have 
all but vanished.’ ‘All has been lost except office or the 
hope of it.’ But as their tenets have disappeared, their organi- 
sation has become more perfect. Through the mazes of this 
highly intricate system of organisation, Professor Bryce is a 
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most excellent guide. The methods in which the parties manage 
public business, and nominate candidates—the two great 
functions which they discharge—are treated with great fulness 
and detail. But not only do the parties manage the 
Government. The parties in their turn are managed. This 
leads the author to the discussion of those peculiarly American 
institutions known as ‘rings,’ with their centres, the ‘ bosses.’ 
Among the men who constitute a ‘ring,’ ‘the source of power 
and the cohesive force is the desire for office, and for office as 
a means of gain.’ These ‘rings’ consist of knots of party 
workers, who, owing to the influence they have acquired, 
usually by more or less doubtful means, are able to pull the 
wires in party matters. ‘They cement their dominion by com- 
bination—each placing his influence at the disposal of the 
others—and settle all important measures in secret conclave.’ 
At the head of the ‘ring’ there is a ruling spirit. ‘He dis- 
penses places, rewards the loyal, punishes the mutinous, con- 
cocts schemes, negotiates treaties. He generally avoids pub- 
licity, preferring the substance to the pomp of power ; and is 
all the more dangerous because he sits, like a spider, hidden in 
the midst of his web. He is the Boss.’ The existence of the 
ring system is fostered by, if not entirely due to, the system 
which prevails of giving and taking away offices for party 
reasons, known in America as the ‘spoils system,’ and to the 
opportunities for illicit gain which the possession of office 
affords. It belongs, as is pointed out, to democratic govern- 
ment, ‘not simpliciter, but secundum quid; they are not of its 
essence, but are merely separable accidents.’ 

While parties control the political machine, there is behind 
them a force to which they in turn must bow. ‘ Towering over 
Presidents and State Governors, over Congress and State 
Legislatures, over conventions and the vast machinery of party, 
public opinion stands out, in the United States, as the great 
source of power—the master of servants who tremble before it.’ 
To the nature of public opinion in general, its action in America, 
its organs, its characteristics, its merits and demerits as a 
- ‘moving power in politics, the fourth part of the work is devoted. 
The reasons for its greater influence in America than in our 
own country—the elements which go to form it, and the manner 
of its action—are examined and discussed. The absence of 
class influence upon it is pointed out. Difference of locality 
has far more to do with difference of opinion in America than 
difference of class. The strata of society run vertically, not 
horizontally. The weakness of the dependence of the Govern- 
ment on public opinion is pointed out to be the difficulty of 
ascertaining it, preventing politicians who are in use to look to 
it for support from taking rapid and independent action in im- 
portant matters. Its strength lies in the high standard which 
it aims at. It is healthy, and exerts a healthy control over 
politicians, who might incline to a lower standard of public 
morality. ‘ Public opinion is a sort of atmosphere, fresh, keen, 
and full of sunlight, like that of the American cities, and this 
sunlight kills many of those noxious germs which are hatched 
where politicians congregate.’ 

The remainder of the work contains illustrations, bringing 
into light in a concrete form some of the characteristics of 
American political life which have been treated of in the earlier 
pages ; some general reflections on democracy and its action in 
America ; and a number of interesting sketches of American 
social institutions, such as the Bench and Bar, Wall Street, 
Churches and Religion, and so on. We cannot dwell upon this 
part of the work. We can only say that its interest is not less 
than that of any which have preceded it. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. 


Souvenirs dun Homme de Lettres. Par ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Paris: Marpon et Flammarion. Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 


This second set of reminiscences is quite as interesting as its 
predecessor, the 7vente ans de Paris. M. Daudet, indeed, is so 
accomplished a workman that nothing he does is worthless ; 
and when, as in these Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres, his 
material is good in quality and peculiar in kind, the magic 
which he exercises is found irresistible. In his novels, as 
we know, he is often not a gentleman: his creations have 
a trick of recalling—and recalling in unamiable terms—an 
assortment of living individuals; they smell not so much 
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of life in general as of some particular lives; and one is 
sometimes fain to study them em se bouchant le nez. The 
experience is unpleasant, as M. Daudet’s Duc de Mora, his Dr. 
Jenkins, and other libels ejusdem faring remain to prove ; but 
it isnot repeated in these pleasant and interesting Souvenirs. 
M. Daudet tells the truth both generously and well, and the 
sketches he has made us of such famous and shining indivi- 
dualities as Gambetta and Emile Ollivier and Mme. Arnould- 
Plessy are scarce less charming in effect than they are brilliant 
in style. 

Not the least affecting and suggestive part of the book is 
that wherein M. Daudet deals with the Franco-Prussian war, 
and the ‘shame in action’ of the Commune. The chapters 
called respectively /es Francs-Tireurs and le Jardin de la 
Rue des Rosiers are models not only of narrative, but of selec- 
tion as well. In the one, M. Daudet recalls the circumstances 
of a night-alarm at Nanterre, and does it in such a way—with 
such a masterly sobriety of manner, and with so perfect a com- 
mand of matter—as to produce an impression that is both 
definite and lasting—as of a de Neuville in words. In & 
Jardin de la Rue des Rosters the material is less striking, the 
method is more personal ; but the effect is not a whit less good. 
The garden in question was the place where Generals Clément 
Thomas and Lecomte were shot by the soldiers of the Com- 
mune, and all that M. Daudet does with it is to tell us how it 
looked when he went to see it, and of what it was that made him 
go. The result is a little masterpiece, which any living man of 
letters might be proud to sign. Another sketch of the same 
period—une Evasion is the name of it—is comic and amusing ; 
a fourth, uz Naufrage, tells of M. Daudet at work in his 
garden at Champrosay, with his house full of Prussians, and in 
the distance the sound of the agony of the Commune ; a fifth, 
les Palais a@Eté relates the ravages done by the Prince 
of Saxony in the Forest of Sénart, which (it appears) was so 
thoroughly scoured by his Royal Highness that it was left 
empty of all save jays and squirrels. 

In the continued Histoire de mes Livres, M. Daudet tells the 
story of Numa Roumestan and les Rois en Exil—as some think, 
the best things he has done. The first, he tells us, came easily 
enough. He is himself a M/éridional; he has always had it in 
his mind to make a book that should typify his country, ‘le 
Midi’—the South, in all its magnificence of falsity and extrava- 
gance and power; he has taken notes for it for many years ; 
and one outcome of his note-book—‘un minuscule cahier vert 
... plein de notes serrées et d’inextricables ratures’—was 
Numa Roumestan. Numa, he assures us (with a certain heat) 
is not Gambetta: he is simply ‘LE MIpD1’; and the bronze in 
which he is cast is the result of years and years of observation 
and collection. He had designed, we are told, a Nafo- 
léon (a Napoleon whose Bompard was to have been Murat !) ; 
but, for one reason or another, the scheme fell through, and 
the Green Book—out of which he had already taken Zartarin 
de Tarascon, and in which he has still the materials for a 
Mirabeau, a Marquis de Sade (one would like to hear from 
him on that maniac of genius !), a Raousset-Boulbon, to name but 
these—was emptied of the stuff of the masterpiece which we 
know as Numa Roumestan. The book is, as we have said, a 
collection of types ; but Bompard—the admirable Bompard !— 
is really an individual. M. Daudet has known him, and still 
knows him ; and one is glad to learn that, unlike the Taras- 
connais (who are prepared to resent the familiarity with which 
the poet of Zartarin has treated them even to the death), he 
took his immortality in good part, and considered himself in 
apotheosis without displeasure. It is interesting to know that 
Valmajour, the miserable famdourinaire, who plays (his sister 
aiding) so sickening a part in the life of poor Hortense le 
Quesnoy, is partly an invention and partly a study from life. 
M. Daudet knew the original, and the original was only a sham 
tambourinaire, and learned such Provencal melodies as he 
knew from M. Daudet himself; it is pleasant to learn that 
all the other characters, from Roumestan to Audiberte, ‘sont 
faits de plusieurs modéles’—are, as Montaigne has it, ‘un 
fagotage de diverses piéces’ ; it is really delightful to hear that 
by not a few of the author’s compatriots (Gambetta was not 
among them) the publication of Vuma Roumestan was received 
as an act of the vilest treason, that it obliged them to rage 
against him in anonymous letters, and that even the F¢/ibres went 
mad upon the subject, and rated him in violent and indignant 
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sonnets. Of /es Rois en Exil—in which, as we think, M. 
Daudet has shown the strongest and the noblest of his work— 
we have left ourselves no space to speak. It must suffice to say 
that it cost him an immense amount of pains ; that the heroic 
figure of Elysée Méraut was studied, and in some sort painted, 
from a certain Constant Thérion ; and that the royalist atmo- 
sphere (so to speak) by which the book is permeated and in- 
spired is very largely an effect of memory, and was really 
assimilated at home in the old house where the author of /es 
Rois en Exil was born. 

In /es Nounous we have a keen and diverting study of the 
wet-nurse as she exists in Paris, and in /es Salons Ridicules a 
study not less keen, but scarce as diverting, of some people 
who ‘receive’ in spite of poverty, and are ‘hospitable’ in 
defiance of good sense. The sketches grouped together 
under the title Em Province contain some delicate land- 
scape work, and, in ua Membre du Jockey Club, a slight 
but effective piece of portraiture. Of wne Lecture chez 
Edmond de Goncourt, we shall only say that the Goncourt 
brothers were M. Daudet’s personal friends, and that he 
writes of them in terms which make it hard to believe that 
they can possibly be the authors of work so dull as Janette 
Salomon, and work so filthy and disgusting as Germinie 
Lacerteux. Finally, in des Gens de Thédtre we are presented 
with a set of reminiscences, half-anecdotic and _ half-critical, 
and wholly delightful, of Lesueur, Déjazet, Félix, Dupuis, La- 
fontaine, Mme. Arnould-Plessy. The most careful, and perhaps 
the most charming, are the two last. The Lafontaine, indeed, is 
one of the best things in the book. It gives (for one thing) a 
good account of the development of a complete and very 
admirable artist, and it sets forth, as only M. Daudet can, the 
particulars of a certain lesson in acting which Lafontaine 
received (it was one of many) from the incomparable Frédérick 
Lemaitre! It is the best reading imaginable, but the effect is 
a trifle depressing, for it forces one to recall—what one is only 
too ready to forget—that, in these days, as far as the English 
stage is concerned, there is just as great a famine of pupils 
like Lafontaine as there is of masters like Frédérick. 


THREE SOCIETY NOVELS. 


This Wicked World. A Novel by Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
London : F. V. White and Co. 

Dorinda. By the COUNTESS OF MUNSTER. 
and Blackett. 

A Stif-Necked Generation. By L. B. WALFORD. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 


London: Hurst 


To hold the mirror up to nature is no less the duty of the 
novelist than of the player, and in 7his Wicked World Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron has succeeded in giving a picture of contem- 
porary society, which in its truthfulness is unsurpassed by any 
recent work of fiction. There is no deep philosophy, there are 
no dull sermons, there are no dreary psychological disquisitions; 
but there is a vivid picture of the everyday life of the men and 
women of Britain as they meet in the world of politics, and there 
is a truthful representation of the society of London, and withal 
a good deal of human passion and a great deal of human 
interest in 7his Wicked World. It is by far the most ambitious 
and by far the most successful of Mrs, Lovett Cameron’s books. 
It is not a political novel, though Mrs. Cameron’s politics seem 
to be the politics of every sensible man and woman. Nor is it 
merely a novel of Dukes and Earls—in fact, we are not intro- 
duced to a single Duke, and the only Earl we meet is a snob, 
and he is disposed of as quickly as possible. The heroine— 
there is no nominal hero—is a little country maiden, whose 
heart is stolen very early in the first volume, by a clever young 
Conservative candidate. We will not spoil anybody’s pleasure 
by relating their subsequent adventures. We will content our- 
selves by giving as some sample bricks an inventory of some of 
the persons of this most interesting tale. There is, in addition 
to these two important persons mentioned, a composer, who is 
also the possessor of a marvellous tenor voice ; this attribute of 
the only heroic man in the book betrays the author’s sex—a man 
would have denied Vere his voice, and would have probably 
made him a Sarasate instead of a combination of Mozart and 
Mario. That is of no consequence, however, as he is a very 
fine fellow, in spite of his rather overwhelming tendency to 
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absolute perfection. Then there is a charming and very clever 
woman of the world, whom we should all like to know in the 
flesh, and whom we should all adore. It does one good to meet 
Lady Arthur Millbanke, and Mrs. Cameron deserves our 
gratitude for the introduction. The other ladies are less 
interesting, and the other men are only clever sketches ; but 
clever most of them certainly are in spite of a slight but pardon- 
able tendency shown to label them with their characters, and 
thereafter throw them aside. The whole story is full of interest 
—from the first page to the last the reader is never bored ; 
there is no desire and little possibility of skipping. 

Mrs. Cameron has solved the problem of the duty of peers at 
elections. Her solution is practical, but it has not yet been 
adopted by the members of the Upper House, and would pro- 
bably be resented by those of the Lower. But that is a 
pardonable error in a lady. So also is the introduction of a 
novel, and till now unheard-of, arrangement in the Palacé of 
Westminster, by which members of the House of Lords are 
enabled to entertain their lady-friends to tea and poached eggs 
in the committee-rooms of the House of Commons. It may be 
desirable, but it has not yet been done. We commend the 
suggestion to the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Works. 
Not so, however, with Mrs, Cameron’s treatment of the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland. The blood of all the Camerons in the 
country will resent the suggestion made by this talented bearer 
of their honoured name that Scotland is only a place to shoot 
grouse in, and that all ‘ Scotch posts have a habit of arriving 
at abnormal hours.’ This is a sign of ignorance which is 
annoying when it appears in an English footman suddenly im- 
ported into the northern portion of the island, but when met 
with in a presumably otherwise fairly educated writer it must 
be regarded simply as a melancholy instance of the hopeless 
provincialism of the ordinary middle-class Englishwoman, 
which even talent such as Mrs. Lovett Cameron: possesses 
seems unable to overcome. 

If the hand of a novice can be detected in Dorinda, it is, at 
any rate, that of one who owns all the attributes necessary to 
become an accomplished and entertaining writer. The latter 
quality has already been attained in this amusing novel ; and, if 
it contains certain defects, it displays a good deal of ability, a 
strong sense of humour, and considerable aptitude in delineat- 
ing character. Dorinda is a young girl to whom we are intro- 
duced at the moment she is leaving school, and who is fluttering 
her wings with the conspicuous intention of trying conclusions 
with the world,the flesh, and the devil; while she is encumbered 
with no prejudices against any of the three. Her education, 
superintended by ladies of the most rigid and orthodox type, 
has not succeeded in counteracting the teachings of a worldly 
and astute mother, and thus we are brought face to face with 
the heroine and her adventures. She owns, however, one 
splendid gift, the possession of which softens somehow the 
otherwise extreme unpleasantness of her character. Her talent 
for music falls little short of genius, and this not only forms a 
powerful attraction for those with whom she is brought in con- 
tact, but even the captious critic feels more leniently disposed 
towards one capable of scattering from her own centre the 
exalted enjoyment and gratification which she herself experi- 
ences when under the spell, and even he tries to believe that 
underneath that crust of selfishness and deceit there must have 
existed a purer spring, even though it became poisoned on its 
way to the surface. At all events, the description of her talent 
is among the best in the book. We will not follow the heroine 
through all her tortuous paths. It suffices to say that she tinds her 
way into the house of Sir Jasper de Broke, the uncle of ayoung man 
to whom, during her sojourn at the Miss Woodcocks’ school, she 
has engaged herself, supposing him to be the heir of the former. 
In this presumption, however, finding herself mistaken, she lays 
siege to the heart of the uncle, who is blind, musical, and appre- 
ciative, and withal the master of the Abbey ; and we really 
cannot help thinking that poor Miss de Broke, Sir Jasper’s 
sister, is somewhat harshly treated by the authoress, who, when 
describing the scene in which Dorinda’s devotion to herself 
and friendship to her brother suddenly present themselves to 
her in their true colours, speaks thus—‘ In an uncontrollable fit 
of anger and disappointment, all the latent coarse vulgarity of 
the woman burst forth. “ Dorinda,” she gasped, “ you double- 
faced, sly, designing ...”’ Well, Miss de Broke did not 
understate the case; besides, the poor lady was betrayed 
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into giving forth these flowers of speech by the unexpected- 
ness of the situation, and they certainly gained in truth and 
directness what they lost in refinement and polish. Dorinda’s 
career runs its course, and other characters appear on the 
scene. Lord and Lady Glenalmond are a good illustra- 
tion of a species of Scottish magnate happily now well- 
nigh extinct, while the description of the old couple’s resem- 
blance to one another in their vulturish features and cruel 
arrogance is admirable, as is also the sketch of Lord Glen- 
almond,. whose silk skull-cap causes him to look like an old 
woman ; while Lady Glenalmond’s tall, flat, bony figure causes 
her to look like an old man. Thus, when the little child Tona, 
bidden to kiss her grandmother, proceeds to obey according to 
her lights and their apparent sexes, she bestows-her caress on 
her grandfather, and the situation is delightfully ludicrous. 
Dorinda ultimately succeeds and wins the position for which 
her soul has longed, but we will leave the details of this episode 
and of the results of her triumph to the writer's able pen. 
We must take exception to one propensity bestowed by 
the authoress upon her creation, the indulgence of which 
we do not think harmonises with Dorinda’s tact, judg- 
ment, and worldly wisdom. The Eighth Commandment— 
which she deemed more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance—would, we cannot help thinking, have been much 
more carefully respected bya lady so wily and cunning. She 
would surely not have had recourse to an expedient so likely 
to be detected, even for the gratification of her covetousness. 
However, we remember to have heard an anecdote of 
Thackeray which makes us hesitate in our judgment. A lady, 
conversing with him, criticised—somewhat presumptuously we 
think—some of the characters in Vanity Fair, and roundly at 
last declared that ‘Sir Pitt Crawley’ never could have existed 
in real life. ‘Good heavens, madam !’ exclaimed the injured 
author, ‘that is the only character in the whole book absolutely 
and strictly a portrait!’ We therefore advance our criticism 
with diffidence, and content ourselves with the expression of a 
hope that, if Dorinda is a portrait, it is a fancy one. 

Of the pleasing art of L. B. Walford there has been no more 
satisfactory example for many a day than A Satiff-Necked 
Generation, just issued by Messrs. William Blackwood and 
Sons, after its run as a serial in their magazine. It is a society 
novel of an excellent type ; abounding in clever delineations 
of human character, interesting snatches of bright conversa- 
tion, and pretty descriptions of natural scenery. The tale 
occasionally suggests Troublesome Daughters, Pauline, and 
other works by the same authoress, and yet it is different in 
style from any of her former productions. Rosamund Liscard, 
the daughter of a strong-minded mother and a peaceably-dis- 
posed father, is newly ‘out’ when the story opens. Lady Caro- 
line, her mother, and Lady Julia, her aunt, who present a 
striking contrast—the former being a: born despot, while the 
latter is as harmless as a puff-ball—intend that she should 
marry her ccusin, Lord Hartland, who has succeeded to a title 
without money, to support the dignity of the position. ,The 
heroine, divining the arrangement, rebels against what, with 
the grandiloquism of youth, she deems an act of tyranny ; 
and she believes her cousin, who has, as it is phrased, no 
particular turn for matrimony, to entertain a similar opinion, 
although he is really enamoured of her. Rosamund, in her 
revolt, bestows her affections on Major Gilbert, a brave and 
rollicking, if somewhat vulgar, soldier, who, as Mr. Liscard 
asserts himself in his favour, becomes an accepted suitor—an 
event that gives Lady Caroline a shock from the effects of 
which she is found dead in bed shortly afterwards. Of course, 
the bond of union between the pair is slight, and after this 
tragic affair there is a reaction in the sentiments of the unhappy 
girl, who speedily realises that she does not care for the man to 
whom she has plighted her troth. The vulgarity of Gilbert is 
intensified in his two sisters, who visit the Liscards—one of 
them entering into an animated flirtation with the widower at 
the head of the household—and this increases the sense of 
alienation between the engaged couple. Despite the fact that 


the tension almost reaches breaking-strain, Rosamund con- 
siders herself in honour bound to marry Gilbert ; and in this 
resolution she is upheld by Hartland, whose own love for her 
lends something of a fierceness to his advocacy of his rival’s 
cause. The Major, however, overhears Lady Julia explain the 
situation to the family physician ; and, when he has received 
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confirmation of it from the object of his affection, he accepts his 
fate with manly resignation, manifesting a quiet dignity which 
obliterates all the defects of his character, Plunging into active 
service, the disappointed man is killed in a night sortie; and 
among his papers are found letters to Rosamund and Hartland, 
urging them to marry. The advice is taken, and the story 
closes amid a crash of wedding-bells, which is, after all, the 
mode of termination most acceptable to the great majority of 
readers. In addition to the principal characters, who are all 
drawn by a skilful hand, there are many subordinate ones 
which are also well managed. The novel is altogether highly 
enjoyable, and is likely to become a favourite. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and Questions in 
History. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame James 
Darmesteter). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


The value of Miss Robinson’s historical work is so well known 
that we shall be uttering no very damaging libel if we remark 
that a more unfortunate title than that she has chosen for her 
book could hardly be found. Two essays on the Dragonnades, 
one on Quietism, and half-a-dozen on the Revolt of the 
American Colonies, would not be regarded as making up a 
complete history of the world in the eighteenth century. Yet 
this is a very parallel case to Miss Robinson’s. Two sketches of 
early German mystics, a few remarks on their mysticism, and 
seven essays on the interference of the French in Italian affairs 
and on kindred subjects, do not compose either an exhaustive 
or a satisfying account of the birth of modern Europe. 

Of the ten sketches or essays, nine are of the slightest 
character—mere episodes of history, striking enough in them- 
selves, and often illustrated by lively and graphic description, 
but scarcely attaining to the dignity of historic research, or 
adding much to our knowledge. Indeed the main object of 
the writer appears in most of them to be to call attention tothe 
hitherto neglected importance of women in medizval history, 
whether as religious leaders or as important political factors— 
politicians even Madame Darmesteter could hardly call them. 
To awake our sympathy for the tragic lives of Valentine 
Visconti and Isotta of Rimini is well enough, but the story of 
such ladies as Bona of Savoy might well have been left for the 
pages of historians whose task is more serious and more 
exacting. 

Passing from these minor stories, which are only too often of 
somewhat ‘ illustrated magazine’ type, we come to the one really 
important article in the book-—that on the French Claim to 
the Milanese succession, which has already appeared in the 
pages of the English Historical Magazine. Here Madame 
Darmesteter has set forth, with admirable lucidity and some 
impartiality, the real grounds of that claim. If any one wishes 
to see how far it is possible to confuse and widen the question, 
let him consult one of the older writers on the history of the time 
—¢e.g., Sismondi, who has managed in one footnote on the subject 
to introduce two self-contradictory statements and three posi- 
tive errors infact. That Milan was, and in spite of unauthorised 
usurpations always continued to be, an imperial fief, there is no 
doubt. It was recognised as such again and again by repeated 
investitures till the time when Charles v. made good the claim of 
the empire, or rather of Spain, for ever. This being so, Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti had no right de jure (however much he might 
think himself justified de facto) to dispose of the succession by 
will. After all, Milan was only a fief de jure, and the interest 
of the whole discussion now turns on jus and not on factum. 
The question of Giangaleazzo’s will, therefore, which was said, 
if it could be found, to favour the French claim, is of secondary 
or rather of no importance—if indeed the document ever 
existed. The one question is whether a woman could succeed 
to a Lombard fief. In the case of Milan this seems to have 
been decisively settled by the second investiture (1396), which 
defined what the one granted the year before had possibly left 
doubtful, and limited the succession to the heirs-male. This 
investiture is nine years later than the marriage-contract 
which provided for Valentine Visconti’s succession, and may 
be regarded as invalidating this. Its own validity was not 
distinctly overthrown till the investiture of 1505, which recog- 
nised female succession. The argument ad hoc, therefore, 
seems to be against the French claim through Valentine ; bu 
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the general right of women to succeed in Lombard fiefs might 
have been supported by an instance which we are surprised 
to miss in Miss Robinson’s pages—that of the Marquisate of 
Montferrat. 

This is really a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject, and a certain amount of one-sidedness may be pardoned 
for the sake of the clearness of the argument. We can hardly 
agree with the writer’s indiscriminate hero-worship of Francesco 
Sforza, however. She knows Northern Italy well. Does she 
remember who turned Piacenza in one day from a magnificent 
city to a squalid ruin? Were that story chronicled as was the 
Fury of Antwerp, the horrors of this latter would seem mercy 
in comparison. 

We have said but little of the minor essays in this book. 
Their inaccuracy in style, and sometimes in fact, is annoying 
even to the most casual reader. To be told in successive para- 
graphs that Henry of Lancaster was an exile in 1399, and that 
Richard 11. was deposed in 1398, is bewildering. The city of 
‘Loire’ in Germany will send many vainly to their gazetteers; 
the archers who ‘threatened those whom they believed per- 
suaded the king to keep his oath’ may send others to their 
Lindley Murray. It is vain for Madame Darmesteter to charge 
Commines, who is dead, with having said this thing. He never 
did. Itis regrettable that such mistakes should stain a book 
so well published, and which contains such genuinely valuable 
matter. 


DR. ROBERTSON OF IRVINE. 


Life of William B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine: with Extracts from 
his Letters and Poems. By JAMES BROWN, D.D. Glas- 
gow : James MacLehose and Sons. 

We are sure that Dr. Brown will get, from Scottish readers 
at least, his meed of gratitude for giving them this delightful 
book. It would be easy, indeed, to compare this unfavourably 
with the biographies of other men, which leave a clearer im- 
pression of their intellectual progress and of the nature and 
value of their work—easy, but probably unjust. Dr. Robertson 
was too unmethodical to leave much written material for his 
biographer ; we see from page 332 of this volume how the 
exuberance of his thoughts made it hard for him to transfer 
them to paper. We suspect, therefore, that it will be nearer the 
truth to praise Dr. Brown for the skilful use he has made of his 
material, than to blame him for deficiencies which were in- 
evitable. 

Dr. Brown is at his best in the first part of the book, parti- 
cularly in describing Robertson’s boyhood at Greenhill, near 
Stirling. There is a good deal in these early pages to account 
for the remarkable combination of gifts that distinguished Dr. 
Robertson in after years. He came of Secession folk, his fore- 
bears having been involved in the struggle of Burgher v. Anti- 
Burgher—a fearsome controversy. But his father was an ex- 
ceptional Seceder, and a most remarkable man—‘ just as guid 
a man as there’s ony use for.’ He defended Robertson of 
Brighton in days when to do so was, in the eyes of most Pres- 
byterians, to be reprobate concerning the faith ; and he had the 
wisdom to leave his son free from overmuch schooling to 
wander by the hedge-rows in that lovely country-side, within 
sight of the Ochils, and within sound of the mysterious music 
of their glens, caused, according to tradition, by ‘the dead of 
former ages singing their own forgotten dirges.’ Thus William 
Robertsun learned to love Nature in all her moods—a love 
which deepened as he grew older. 

We have not space to note the influences of his career at 
college, his friendship with De Quincey, or his academic life 
at Halle. But we must not omit to say that he owed a great 
deal to his elder brother, whom many in Scotland remember as 
‘Robertson of Newington, preacher of preachers to children, 
and gentlest of men. 

In 1843, at the age of twenty-three, William Robertson be- 
came minister of the Secession (afterwards United Presbyterian) 
Church at Irvine; and his twenty-eight years’ ministry there 
was a conspicuous success. His preaching was like no other 
preaching. He was no ‘theologian’ in one sense, for his mind 
was far removed from the fruitless logomachies that sometimes 
pass for theology. But in theology of the highest kind he was 
in his element. His insight was the insight of a seer. When 
he came to speak to the people, it was to interpret his vision of 
truth, and the sermon assumed the movement and rhythm of a 
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poem. Dr. John Service, after hearing him, said he felt ‘like the 
Campsie fiddler, who, having heard Paganini, hastened home 
and put his fiddle in the fire’ And this poetical preacher was 
the best of pastors. He soon won all hearts in Irvine ; and in 
the homes of his people was as welcome as the sunlight. This 
is worth recording, for wicked critics (Sassenachs, of course) say 
that some Scotsmen fear their minister’s visit almost as they 
fear the tax-collector’s. How bright and earnest he was in all 
his work, how tender in consolation, how true in friendship, our 
readers will learn from Dr. Brown’s book. 

The last fifteen years of his life, when he was laid aside from 
regular work, were in some respects his best years. A great 
part of the time he spent in Florence and other towns of Italy, 
whose old churches and art treasures it was his delight to study. 
He came to know them so well that visitors of all kinds—gentle 
and simple, unknown and illustrious—eagerly sought his advice 
and guidance. He thus cemented the old and formed many 
new friendships. The second half of the book contains the 
contributions of some of these friends, who describe most 
picturesquely some striking incidents of his life in Italy. 

For six years before his death he resided at Westfield, 
near West-Calder, where he was gladdened by the visits of 
innumerable friends, almost every day bringing some one on 
a pilgrimage. Unhappily it is impossible now to reproduce 
the humorous sallies, the brilliant criticism, the power of 
graphic description, that on his side were the feature of the 
conversations at Westfield. Sorrow fell upon him in these last 
years. The death of his brother James, of Dr. John Brown, and 
of other friends, drew from him letters that contain an insight 
into the mystery of human grief greater than we remember to 
have seen in any other man. Perhaps this power came to 
him from his own experience, not only of bereavement, but of 
bodily pain. For there is not wanting in the life of Dr. Robert- 
son (though Dr. Brown wisely does not dwell on it) the tragic 
element of hidden suffering, which, as revealed in a recent 
biography, has made many think more kindly of another great 
preacher, now gone from us. 

Besides the characteristics already noticed, there is one 
thing the reader of his life will not fail to remark, namely, his 
perfect catholicity, combined with loyalty to his own denomi- 
nation. He had, it is true, an intense dislike to the initials 
*U.P.,’ by which an undiscerning public usually designate that 
‘branch of the Church.’ This dislike becomes sometimes 
almost comical, as when he reveals the horrid suspicion that in 
these mystic letters there lurked an awkward suggestion of 
‘Unintelligent People’; or when he would fain have us believe 
they are associated with the e/evating tendency of her preachers 
and her doctrines! But he was not the man to affect superiority 
to the traditions of the Church of his fathers. Indeed he thought 
much of her, and worked hard for her, though never as a 
partisan, 

A partisan, Robertson of Irvine never could have been ; he 
was too good a Christian. He was on the best of terms with 
all sorts of men of all sorts of creeds ; he could talk as freely 
with Dr. Déllinger at Cologne as with the Presbyters of Ayr- 
shire, who voted him orthodox though he taught the descen- 
dants of Seceders to sing anthems, and preferred Bach to 
Sankey and Savonarola to Dr. Begg. 

There is a passage in one of the rhyming letters he was 
fond of writing to his friends, which shows most completely his 
catholicity of thought. It is worth quoting: 

- « « «+ ‘I do believe in one Living, Broad, 
Holy, Catholic Church of God, 

Where there is neither bond nor free, 

Primate nor priest nor plain U.P., 

Open prayer nor liturgy ; 

But in the Church they all are one, 

Who one Father, through one Son, 

By one Spirit, seek in prayer, 

And, as brothers of one Brother, 

Worship Him and love each other.’—(p. 264). 

It was for what he was, rather than for what he did, that Dr. 
Robertson will be remembered. His life was not an eventful 
one. And we think Dr. Brown has wisely made it his chief aim 
to bring his readers into living contact with the genius of his 
departed friend. His character was indeed singularly beauti- 
ful and many-sided. In him we see combined imaginative 
power and practical shrewdness, earnestness and breadth, a 
re dy wit and remarkable skill in comforting the sorrowful. 
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His letters show how happily these contrary elements of charac- 
ter were reconciled in Dr. Robertson, and partly reveal to us 
the secret charm which drew to him so many fast friends. 
A man who could number among these De Quincey, John 
Brown, Norman Macleod, John Ker, all will agree must have 
been well worth knowing. Those for whom that is now, alas, 
impossible may be consoled by the reflection that the next best 
thing is to read this book. When they have read it, the 
memory of Dr. Robertson will be to them what it is to his 
friends—the memory of one in whom dwelt the love of all that 
is pure and true, one who (to use his own words concerning 
another) ‘lived on earth near to the Holy of Holies and heard 
the angels sing.’ 

Dr. Brown gives us two portraits of Dr. Robertson ; the one 
in the centre of the volume being most life-like, and a real help 
to us in the interpretation of his character. 


STRANGE COMPANY AND STRANGE CUSTOMS. 


Round about New Zealand. By E. W. Payton. With 20 
original illustrations by the Author. London : Chapman 
and Hall (Limited). 


‘Great Britain of the South Seas’ manufactures nearly every- 
thing for which it has learned to feel a want; and a store- 
keeper in Dunedin offered to provide Mr. Payton, the author of 
Round about New Zealand, with any article he might desire, 
‘from a steam-engine to a set of teeth,’ all of them made in the 
town of which his Scottish travelling companion amazedly said 
that its institutions and public buildings were ‘ worthy of London 
—or of Edinburgh.’ It has established Schools of Art, and by- 
and-by it will no doubt have artists and ‘ pilgrims in search of 
the picturesque’ also in stock. But meanwhile Europe has to be 
content with such graphic and pictorial gleanings as visitors like 
Mr. Payton can pick up in traversing the islands ; and we can- 
not think that New Zealand or Europe is ill off. The islands are 
known as a home for the Colonist, and the scene of interesting 
experiments in self-government, railway construction, immi- 
gration, and sheep-farming. It is also remembered that the 
North Island still contains a considerable remnant of the 
aboriginal Maori race ; and that its hot springs and volcanoes 
are among its many objects of interest that display occasion- 
ally an inconvenient degree of activity. But the sublime, the 
softly idyllic, and the tropically luxuriant features of its 
scenery are attractions of New Zealand with which people 
living at home have not yet familiarised their minds. Both 
the social and the artistic aspects of the land and its in- 
habitants have justice done them by Mr. Payton’s pen and 
pencil. He lingers and makes notes in the streets of Christ- 
church, Wellington, and Auckland ; he has picnicking excur- 
sions into the Xau7i forests, and coach-drives over the ‘ bush 
roads,’ which, he says, ‘it takes the stranger a long time to 
get tired of’; he lives for weeks next neighbour of the native 
whares in the districts of the Hot Springs and of Lake 
Taupo; he surveys the magnificent Alpine region that en- 
closes Lake Wakitipu, makes a ridiculously futile attempt 
to ascend Mount Earnslaw, and travels along the ‘West Coast 
Road,’ which competent judges declare to contain some of the 
wildest and grandest scenery in the world ; and, in short, he 
does in New Zealand nearly everything that New Zealanders, 
including the Maoris, are wont to do. With the latter, while 
living at Ohinemutu, he was wont to swim every day in the 
natural hot bath, formed by an arm of Lake Rotorua, spoiled 
since the Tarawera eruptions by the super-heating of the water. 
The native youth and beauty of the Hot Springs district would 
gather about him, and stroke him to see ‘if the white would 
come off.’ He was present at a Aaka, or war-dance, after the 
manner of the ‘good old times,’ when, roused to the proper 
pitch of enthusiasm by the excitement of pitching out four 
other fakehas, who had somehow made themselves obnoxious, 
the company ‘ cuist their duddies to the wark,’ and with these 
all signs of civilisation, and indulged in ‘attitudes, grimaces, 
gestures, and sounds that were absolutely indescribable,’ all the 
time keeping such perfect time, that the very ground quaked under 
their rhythmic tread. He was, unfortunately, too late for the 
cannibal feasts ; but he dug up some of the remains, and sent 
them home to Europe. In the ‘King’s Country’ he had an 


interview with Tawhiao, the so-called Maori King, whom he 
met ‘strolling about in a white blanket and a blue Tam o’ 
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Shanter, looking a fine old savage, as he is,’ but sulky over 
some railway works that were being carried into his ‘ dominions,’ 
in spite of his royal prohibition. To honour his visitor, the King 
retired to his whare, and emerged clad in ‘a tall black silk hat, 
black frock-coat and trousers, black gloves, and an umbrella, 
and looking like a Methodist parson out for a holiday.’ Though 
Tawhiao wore the ‘blue ribbon’ while in London, ‘he has, or 
had’—both, Mr. Payton thinks—‘an unfortunate weakness for 
liquors of all kinds, except water,’ in which respect he is a true 
representative of his interesting but vanishing race, most of 
whom take kindly to whisky as soon as they are able to hold a 
glass. The author once forgathered with a native gentleman 
walking in a disconsolate mood up and down the piazza of a 
hotel. His grievance was that he had ‘swallowed thirteen 
glasses of spirits, and couldn’t get drunk.’ The dwellers by the 
Hot Springs and on the banks of the Whanganui live a careless, 
easy, lazy life. Mr. Payton ‘never saw a more frolicsome, light- 
hearted, happy set of people’; and the more he saw of them, 
‘the more he thought what fools we civilised people are, to 
spend the greater part of our lives amassing wealth,’ instead of 
enjoying ourselves, and the more he wished he ‘had been born 
a Tamati of the Ngatiwhakane tribe, with Ko-U wenokukupoko 
for an ancestor.’ Their ways are in several respects superior 
to those of the white tourists who visited the Geysers, and 
scratched their names upon the lip of the Pink Terraces, in 
the hope that the enamelling of nature would preserve them 
from oblivion. ‘Woe betide the unhappy tourist,’ however, 
who is caught by the natives chiselling for himself immortality 
in this form! It would also seem as if they were superior 
to the run of New Zealand politicians, if we may credit the 
words of a Colonial paper, which, commenting on the free 
railway passes enjoyed by members of Parliament, and their 
amateur efforts as newspaper reporters, ‘ warns the press to be 
careful in employing men who, for want of proper education, 
combined with a general ignorance of the social amenities of 
life, might tend to lower the dignity of the Fourth Estate.’ 
Many may be surprised to learn that there is ‘one young Maori 
in Hawke’s Bay Province, who owns property there which 
brings him £15,000 a year ; that several natives live in a very 
comfortable European fashion, in large houses, with carriages, 
and white coachmen and servants to wait upon them’; and 
that ‘Te Kooti’s butcher,’ who a few years ago ruthlessly 
murdered men, women, and children of his own tribe, besides 
Europeans, lives in peace and plenty upon the site of one of 
his choicest massacres, and may be seen any day ‘ coming,down 
to the coach to post his letters—perhaps to his agent in Napier, 
telling him to invest his incoming rents in New Zealand Govern- 
ment stock.’ In spite, however, of the coming in of railways 
and of black frock-coats, there is still a great deal of the 
romance of the ‘good old times’ lingering in New Zealand, and 
Mr. Payton’s note-book and sketch-book have helped to pre- 
serve it for posterity. 


DEFENCE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


D. D. Home; His Life and Mission. By Mme. DUNGLAS 
HOME. London: Triibner and Co. 


This is an interesting and remarkable book. It is devoted 
much more to what the authoress evidently considers Mr. 
Home’s ‘ mission’ than to the incidents of his life. Almost the 
whole of the 400 pages of which the book consists are given 
up to narrating his spiritual experiences, and though they are 
sufficiently marvellous, there is a sameness about the perform- 
ances of his spirit friends which makes their adventures slightly 
monotonous. But though the book might with advantage have 
been curtailed, it is well that a history of this unusual ‘ mission’ 
should have been written, and that a record should be pre- 
served of events which, whether we assume them to have 
actually occurred, or to have been ingeniously simulated, are cer- 
tainly difficult of explanation. Mr. Home’s life has no features 
of interest except on account of his extraordinary experiences 
in connection with influences which he alleged were caused 
by disembodied spirits. He was born near Edinburgh in 1833, but 
while still a child was taken to America. At the age of thirteen 
his first experience began with an instance of what is usually 
termed second sight. A vision of aschool friend appeared to him, 
and shortly afterwards he heard of his death. This was followed 
soon afterwards by mysterious rappings, and the aid of three 
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ministers was invoked to save the boy from what his relatives 
considered the power of the Devil, but without effect. Soon 
the manifestations became much more extraordinary, and they 
continued with great similarity down to his death in 1886. At 
one time heavy tables and chairs would move about the room, 
mysterious hands would be felt and seen, and Mr. Home him- 
self would rise from the floor and remain suspended in mid-air. 
At other times he would fall into a trance, and repeat messages 
purporting to be from persons who were dead. An accordion 
would play tunes without being touched, and on one occasion 
Mr. Home lifted a hot coal and placed it on the head of an 
old gentleman without burning him. On another he floated 
out of a window, through the open air, and came through an- 
other window into a different apartment. The inclination of 
every sensible person is, of course, to reject all these stories with 
indignant contempt, but the evidence in favour of, at least, some 
of them cannot be dismissed so easily. Mr. Home soon left 
America, and all over Europe, but especially in London, he carried 
on his séances before witnesses of unimpeachable credibility,some 
of whom emphatically endorsed the truth of these wonderful 
allegations, and declared themselves quite unable to account for 
what had taken place in their own experience on any other theory 
than that of assistance more than human. Even those who 
refused to support any such idea still had to confess themselves 
quite unable to explain what they had seen and heard. For a 
time Mr. Home was quite the rage in London, and men high in 
the scientific, the political, and the fashionable world attended 
his séances. He certainly did not shun publicity, and his per- 
formances were discussed in all the leading journals and maga- 
zines. The Quarterly Journal of Science for 1874 had an 
elaborate article on the subject by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., who 
had purposely devoted much time and attention to the subject. 
Mr. Crookes was admittedly a man of scientific attainments, 
and altogether above suspicion, and he appears to have entered 
on the inquiry purely from a desire to ascertain the truth. 
The result was that after extraordinary precautions against 
any kind of sleight-of-hand, many of the usual movements 
and incidents occurred in his presence. The following is Mr. 
Crookes’ own statement on the subject :—‘ The phenomena I am 
prepared to attest are so extraordinary, and so directly oppose 
the most firmly-rooted articles of scientific belief—that even 
now, on recalling the details of what ! witnessed, there is an 
antagonism in my mind between reason, which pronounces it 
to be scientifically impossible, and the consciousness that my 
senses both of touch and sight are not lying witnesses when 
they testify against my preconceptions.’ Mr. Crookes does not 
attempt to give any explanation of the cause of the phenomena, 
but merely certifies the facts which hitherto men of science had 
refused to admit. It is to be regretted that more definite 
evidence from other men of established reputation was not ob- 
tained by Mr. Home. Many of these were spectators of his 
manifestations — for instance, Lord Brougham, Sir David 
Brewster, Mr. John Bright, Mr Ruskin, etc. ; but no authentic 
evidence appears to have been obtained from them, though they 
are said dy others to have been much impressed. Yet it is 
significant that none of them seem to have positively denied that 
such incidents had occurred in their presence, and it is clear from 
repeated testimony that some mysterious things were done, what- 
ever may have been the cause. It might perhaps be argued that 
they were not more wonderful than the conjurer who cuts your 
handkerchief into pieces before your eyes, and then fires the 
fragments out of a pistol into a box, inside of which you find 
the original article newly washed and neatly folded ; or who, 
after the manner of the Indian juggler, makes a seed grow into 
a small tree on the stage before you. But sleight-of-hand seems 
out of the question, if only from the fact that Mr. Home was 
frequently watched and safeguarded in every possible way, 
his operations, moreover, taking place in the houses of other 
people, and in rooms in which he had never been before. 
On the other hand, the theory of spirits assisting him in these 
extremely useless performances seems the most impossible 
explanation of all. To suppose that the immortal souls of men 
can find no better occupation after death than playing the fool 
with chairs and tables, is enough to shake one’s belief in a 
future state altogether, and would form the strongest argument 
in favour of pure materialism. Mr. Home’s spirits do not 
appear on any single occasion to have done anything of the 
slightest use either to themselves or any one else. The mes- 
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sages from the dead were of the most idle description, and it is 
not alleged that the old gentleman’s head was in any respect 
impaired by the application of the hot coal. Assuming any 
of the incidents to have occurred, some other cause more in 
accordance with common-sense must be discovered. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of our Time. By 
the Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., Head-master of Clifton 
College, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Macmillan and Co., London and New York. 


The Spiritual Life,and other Sermons. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, M.A., Head-master of Harrow School. Mac- 
millan and Co., London and New York. 


The Gospel according to St Paul. By the Rev. J. OSWALD 
Dykes, M.A.,D.D. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


Most people who are acquainted with Mr. Wilson’s Essays 
and Addresses will be anxious to read his new book. They 
know him to be a fresh and independent thinker, and to have 
the courage of his opinions. They expect from him a cultured, 
broad-minded theology, and straightforward speech. They will, 
therefore, begin to read his Contributions to the Religious 
Thought of our Time with the assurance that he has something 
worth saying, and that he will say it forcibly, so that there may 
be no mistake about what he means. Such great expectations 
are a trying ordeal for any book, and we need not wonder if 
they are somewhat disappointed. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Wilson hardly reaches the level in this volume which he had 
previously attained. It would have been hard to surpass 
the force and freshness of his essay on Miracles, or his 
Letter to an Artisan, published in the earlier book to 
which we have referred. Nevertheless, there is much in 
his latest work which will sustain the author's reputation. 
He is as fearless as ever in his statement of his views. It was 
not before an audience of his school-boys, or of the artisan wor- 
shippers of St. Agnes’s, Bristol ; it was before the Church Con- 
gress he promulgated the following opinion in regard to the 
Bible :— 

‘It must be regarded as a result of criticism that the historical 
books of the Old Testament are highly composite in their 
nature ; that, while they contain fragments of ancient docu- 
ments, they have been edited and re-edited at later dates ; and 
that some important sections are thus popularly referred to 
periods to which they do not belong. Portions, moreover, of 
the narrative, quite irrespectively of all questions about the 
miraculous element, have come to be regarded as legendary 
and unhistorical ; and the text is found to be by no means 
perfect. It is a positive result of literary criticism and of 
modern science to make it clear that no science is taught or 
implied, and that the scientific standpoint of the writers was 
simply that of the period in which they wrote.’ ‘The state- 
ments of the Bible are not, as far as we can prove, pro- 
tected from historic or scientific, from critical or speculative 
error; it betrays both human fallibility and human bias ; its 
morality is that of the noblest spirits of its time. Its com- 
mands are relative ; its revelation is progressive. We almost 
unconsciously, but quite inevitably, sit in judgment on it ; and 
form our own conclusions as to what is legend and what is 
history in its narratives, and what is temporary and what is 
eternal in its moral teachings.’ 

These quotations, taken at random, are sufficient to show 
Mr. Wilson’s fearlessness of thought and plainness of speech. 
But it would be a great mistake to fancy that these good 
qualities are only shown in destructive criticism. Those who 
know his former writings will look for strong positive teaching ; 
and they will not be disappointed. If we could describe in a 
sentence the main principle of his book, we should state it 
thus : ‘It is the duty of the Church to turn her mind to social 
questions.’ Everything else seems to him subordinate to the 
present duty of the Church in this respect. He is no enemy of 
creeds ; but in his sermon, ‘ On taking Holy Orders,’ he would 
minimise the stringency of creed obligations that he might per- 
suade young men to take up the Church’s work of philanthropy. 
He is noenemy of ritual ; but in his sermon on ‘ Duty and Reli- 
gion’ he would state as clearly as possible the old lesson that un- 
selfishness is better than early communion, that ‘mercy is better 
than sacrifice.’ His teaching on this matter is, perhaps, most in- 
terestingly indicated in his sermon on ‘The Present Church 
Revival.’ By ‘revival’ he does not mean what is often meant 
—only an outburst of hysterics showing itself in painful de- 
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scriptions of personal ‘experience,’ and in the singing of hymns 
with choruses. He means the new realisation by the Church, 
though in a calm and sober way, of a duty which she had 
neglected, and which she must brace herself to do. He be- 
lieves that this ‘revival’ is taking a form which would have 
seemed very profane a hundred years ago—it is taking the 
form of an active interest in the social condition of the people. 
He compares this philanthropic revival with the ‘ Evangelical’ 
revival at the end of last century, and the ‘Catholic’ revival of 
fifty years ago ; and, while he sees good also in them, he looks 
for even greater usefulness from the movement of our own day. 
That the people should be better fed, better housed and clothed, 
better taught, more sober and industrious, more innocently 
amused, seems to him the Church’s first concern. Towards 
these social questions he believes that the mind of the genera- 
tion is turning ; and the Church must find it her duty to be a 
guide, and not an obstruction to the movement. The very titles 
of some of his chapters will suggest how the thought we have 
indicated runs through this book, There are interesting, some- 
times even fascinating, remarks on such subjects as the follow- 
ing :—‘ Social Science,’ ‘ The Fatherhood of God, and Brother- 
hood of Man,’ ‘ Social Purity,’ ‘ The Church and the Labouring 
Classes,’ ‘ How best to serve our Country,’ ‘ The Relations of 
Rich and Poor.’ We cannot attempt to indicate in any detail 
the results of Mr. Wilson’s thought on these matters ; but we 
can confidently commend this volume to those who would realise 
for themselves how the ‘religious thought of our time’ is tend- 
ing. In these days, when not only the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England, and the courts of the Presbyterian 
Churches, but also many municipal bodies and private philan- 
thropists, are considering the problems of the lapsed masses, 
the housing of the poor, the providing of technical educa- 
tion, and gymnasiums, and baths and public parks, it must be 
useful to read such a book as Mr. Wilson’s, in which the 
principles are indicated on which the work of philanthropy 
must proceed, 

The Spiritual Life and other Sermons is also the work of a 
head-master. In it, also, there is much of that modern spirit 
which subordinates dogma to life and ritual to righteousness. 
The service of God is declared to be best seen in the service of 
man. ‘I do not disparage theology, Mr. Welldon says. ‘We 
hold our doctrines dear. It is our duty soto holdthem. But 
herein it is possible that we are wrong: it is possible that 
others are right. But about the great moral truths which 
Christ enforced—about righteousness, and purity, and mercy— 
there is no room for difference of opinion. So far the religion 
of all good men is one. It is the religion which is best worth 
cultivating.’ All his sermons have this good, practical ring. 
They are not, perhaps, conspicuously able : the thought is not 
fertile, and the expression is sometimes diffuse. But they have 
a fine spiritual tone, which the reader cannot fail to catch ; and 
they keep on the level of those religious ideas which are intelli- 
gible to every one. A captious critic might complain of one 
thing. It seems an inconsistency to give full references to 
every English quotation—though the quotations are for the 
most part as familiar and hackneyed as Shakespeare’s ‘ To be, 
or not to be ’—while yet verses of Latin poetry are given without 
translation. But we would not dwell on such trifling blemishes 
in an excellent book. The sermons were well worth preaching, 
and are well worth reading. 

The Gospel according to St. Paul is a theological treatise 
constructed on the oldest lines. Many will remember how 
Mark Rutherford describes the sermons which he heard in his 
youth. They al! had the Fall of Man for their first head ; the 
Redemption for their second head ; and for the third head, in 
the morning, the Happiness of the Saved—in the afternoon, the 
Agonies of the Lost. Dr. Dykes has closely followed this 
method. For six chapters he dwells on the doctrine of human 
depravity. Jew and Gentile are shown to be alike past praying 
for ; and ‘every mouth is stopped.’ Then for other six chapters 
a doctrine of the Atonement is evolved, which is strictly forensic 
and external. The concluding chapters of the book describe 
the results of the Redemption on life and character. It would 
not be expected from this résumé that Dr. Dykes’s book would 
be interesting. But the reader will be agreeably disappointed. 
The argument may be an old one, but it is handled in a masterly 
way. There may be some hesitation in accepting the premises ; 
there can be none in admiring the logical process, The interest 
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with which we move on, step by step, with the chapters is 
akin to the pleasure of solving a mathematical problem. We 
cannot be much concerned for the facts dealt with—they are 
as far away from common experience as problems about tri- 
angles and cubes ; but we cannot resist the glow of delight 
when the premises have yielded their conclusion, and 
we affix our triumphant Q.E.D. Whatever may be said 
about the Calvinistic scheme, it must always stand pre- 
eminent for logical completeness and beauty. It is this 
charm which is the chief attraction of Dr. Dykes’s book. 
This is not the place to attack or maintain the truthfulness 
of that ‘scheme of salvation’ which this work is written to 
unfold. Into that question we refuse to enter. We only grant 
—and willingly—that the ‘scheme’ could not be more ably and 
interestingly stated than in the present volume. But there is 
one criticism we are bound to make. Dr. Dykes has no right 
to style an exposition of eight chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans ‘The Gospel according to St. Paul.’ There may be 
reasonable doubt if even his exposition of those eight chapters 
is correct. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his St Paul and Pro- 
testantism, certainly held a different view from that of Dr. 
Dykes. But, supposing that he is wholly sound in his exposi- 
tion of this passage, the author has no right to find St. Paul’s 
‘Gospel’ concentrated within this narrow space. It is only 
another example of that common error which identifies the 
‘Gospel’ with a few theological dogmas; and believes that a 
man cannot be preaching the ‘Gospel’ unless he takes the 
Fall of Man for the first head of his discourse, and the Re- 
demption for the second, providing a picture of the joys of 
heaven as a third head in the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
thrilling his flock with details of the sufferings of the lost. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


All the magazines are above the average this month, in con- 
sequence, probably, of the general desire to begin the New 
Year well. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have the credit of publishing two 
of the best magazines issued. Zhe English Illustrated Magazine 
contains pictures and letterpress which make it a marvel of 
cheapness. Stanley J. Weyman, a new writer, supplies an 
instalment of a serial entitled ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ which 
is certain to attract notice. The other continued story is 
‘Sant’ Ilario, by F. Marion Crawford, whose name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for its quality. Oscar Wilde discourses plea- 
santly on ‘London Models,’ some of whom are presented in 
drawings by Harper Pennington. Archibald Forbes gives a 
powerful character-study of ‘ The Old Sergeant,’ who turned his 
boyish thoughts to a soldier’s life. In ‘Et Cetera,’ H. D. Traill 
always contrives to be both instructive and amusing. Pen and 
pencil sketches of places as far apart as Berkeley Castle and 
Gwalior help to make up an exceptionally good number. 
Macmillan’s Magazine has several capital articles, in addition 
to aportion of ‘ Marooned,’ a tale by W. Clark Russell, through 
which the very breath of the sea appears to blow. Dr. Knight 
does justice to Godin as ‘A Practical Philanthropist,’ and Mr. 
W. M. Oxley skilfully paints the picturesque figure of ‘The 
Indian in Canada’; while Professor Goldwin Smith learnedly 
descants on ‘ Shakespeare’s Religion and Politics.’ Andrew Lang 
appears to advantage in ‘The Bloody Doctor,’ an angling sketch ; 
and Mrs. Lynch tells admirably ‘A Story of Chios.’ 

The Scottish Art Review continues to hold its position as 
the art magazine of the country, for illustrations and articles 
are alike of admirable quality. Of the two plates, one is a 
delicate etching by William Hole of a moonlit landscape by 
James Maris, and the other is a clever reproduction of a pen 
and ink sketch, by A. Roche, of a field-worker’s head by George 
Clausen. The text is profusely illustrated, some of the sketches 
being remarkably good. ‘Old Morality’ is a short poem in 
Edmund Gosse’s best style. ‘The Art Congress’ is discussed 
by a member, and there is a translation of a paper by Arnaldo 
Ferraguti on ‘Roman Models,’ while Mary Reed has ‘ A Study 
in Japanese Art.’ On ‘Etching and Etchings’ Frank Short 
contributes an interesting article; F. H. Newbery presents 
further ‘Notes on the Decorative Exhibition,’ and Professor 
Baldwin Brown mentions ‘Some Recent Efforts in Mural 
Decoration.’ The other contents include ‘ Random Impressions 
from an Authors Note-Book,’ by William Sharp, which are 
pleasant reading. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine continues to maintain its high standard 
of literary merit. L.B. Walford’s clever story, ‘A Stiff-Necked 
Generation, which has taken the wings of the three-volume 
novel, is followed by ‘Lady Baby,’ which promises to be a 
worthy successor. ‘Christmas Eve on a Haunted Hulk’ is a 
powerful sketch, the anonymous author of which has consider- 
able facility in the expression of the weird. On ‘Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ G. J. Cowley Brown has an interesting article ; and 
on ‘English Farmers’ T. E. Kebbel another ; while ‘ Notes 
from the Congo’ are valuable in their way. The verses consist 
of atranslation by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., of Schiller’s 
‘Hero and Leander,’ and ‘A True Ghost Story,’ by J. P. M.; 
and the reviews are of biographical works relating to the Em- 
peror Frederick, and Richard Lord Westbury. In the political 
article, which is an important feature of the magazine, it is con- 
tended that the autumn session was not altogether wasted, 
‘because, despite the unworthy tactics of a selfish and un- 
scrupulous Opposition, the extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
has been successfully carried through Parliament, and some 
few measures against which faction itself could raise no plausible 
opposition have been placed upon the statute book.’ 

Harper s Magazine, which is issued on this side of the Atlantic 
from the St. Dunstan’s House of Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co., makes a capital start. Constance Fenimore Woolson 
begins a new novel called ‘Jupiter Lights,’ which presents 
attractive pictures of American life; and Annie Porter sup- 
plies a brief tale which bears the title of ‘ Isabel’s Story.’ The 
articles include ‘ Manufacturing Industry in Ireland,’ by Com- 
missioner MacCarthy ; ‘The Clergy and the Times,’ by Arch- 
deacon Mackay-Smith ; ‘The Beaver,’ by H. P. Wells ; ‘Com- 
ments on Kentucky,’ by Charles Dudley Warner ; ‘ Colloquial 
English, by Professor A. S. Hill; ‘ Russian Bronzes,’ by 
Clarence Cook ; ‘Modern Amateur Photography,’ by F. C. 
Beach ; and ‘ The Ancient City of Wisby, by W. W. Thomas, 
jun. It will thus be seen that there is great variety in the 
topics discussed, and it may be added that they are all handled 
with considerable skill. General Law Wallace has a play, 
*‘Commodus’; and Graham R. Tomson a poem, ‘ Ballad of the 
Bird-Bride, worthy of notice. Of course, the number is ex- 
quisitely illustrated. 

Longmans Magazine begins the year well with a new novel 
by Walter Besant, ‘ The Bells of St. Paul’s.’ Mr. Besant loves 
his London, as only a Cockney or a Scotsman can, and even 
the most patriotic Scotsmen are often the most enthusiastic 
Londoners ; and if the first three chapters and the title are any 
indication, this is to be a London novel. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ deals with sailors’ songs, presumably 
in order to introduce a ditty by R. L. Stevenson, sent from 
Tahiti. By the way, we wonder if it is generally known that 
Mr. Stevenson and all those with him have been adopted by 
an island chief, and are now princes and princesses of some coral 
island, with cocoanuts for revenues and palm-leaves for gar- 
ments—that is, if they chose to exercise and enjoy their new 
hereditary privileges. 

In Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, and Belgravia, Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, as usual, supply the wants of those who like fiction 
and those who don’t. e/gravia contains eight stories in whole 
or in part, and very pleasant reading some of them are. In 
the other periodical there are articles on Prisons and Prisoners 
by Dr. Japp, on Pantomimes by W. J. Lawrence, on Wine and 
Music, Curious Tenures, on Smacksmen (under the title of ‘A 
Social Revolution’) etc., etc, variety enough to please the most 
jaded appetite. Sctence Gossip, issued by the same firm, is 
unusually attractive. The controversy in regard to ‘ Rudiments 
and the Ideal Form’ is continued by Nina F. Layard in an 
animated strain. Dr. Crespi writes instructively of ‘ Bird 
Life” W. J. Simmons explains clearly * How to work with 
the Micrographic Dictionary’; and J. Browning informa- 
tively deals with ‘Astronomy and Meteorology. On all 
topics of scientific interest there is a great variety of pleasant 
gossip. 

In both the magazines published by Messrs. R. Bentley and 
Son there is a great deal that is highly enjoyable. Zemp/e Bar 
presents four chapters of ‘Arminell,’ a social romance, which 
promises to be of considerable interest. ‘ Paul’s Sister,’ a new 
tale by Frances M. Peard, is also begun in this number, Lady 


Lechmere furnishes a good translation of one of Tolstoi’s brief 
Stories. 


Readable articles are provided on ‘Charles Lamb's 
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Letters,’ ‘ Thomas Campbell,’ ‘ Puns,’ and ‘ Chinamania’; and 
there is a clever dramatic sketch entitled ‘ Last Words,’ as well 
as a few poems of average merit. Fiction is, according to wont, 
the strong point of The Argosy, where the new serial is ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith,’ by an unnamed author. The Johnny Lud- 
low manuscript of the late Mrs. Henry Wood has not yet been 
exhausted, and ‘Featherstone’s Story’ leads one to hope that 
there is a good deal more of it on hand. Miss Betham 
Edwards supplies a short notice of Gustavo Becquer, that 
singular figure in Spanish literature, whose life is even more 
interesting than his work. The editor, C. W. Wood, gives 
some of his experiences on board the ‘ Batavia.’ 

The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine (London : 
W. H. Allen and Co.). The portrait-frontispiece is an admirable 
likeness of Rear-Admiral Colomb, and the letterpress is of 
more than usual interest. Captain Gall gives an interesting 
historical article on ‘ Historical Panics and Early Volunteers,’ 
with quaint illustrations. Mr, Percy Groves’ tale, ‘The Double 
Compartment,’ is an amusing and well-written farce; and 
Lieutenant Francis Fraser's ‘ Jottings from Bechuanaland’ are 
full of life and interest. This representative of Methuen’s 
Horse deals with the creditable ending of a disgraceful chapter 
in British history in a straight and informative manner which 
makes his article well worth reading. 

Murrays Magazine, which now adds to its attractions 
some pages of Notes of the Month and a correspondence 
department, opens with a thoughtful article by Lord Car- 
narvon on Party Government, in which the county councils 
are wisely warned against the danger of getting mixed up with 
considerations of Parliamentary politics. Julian Sturgis begins 
a new novel ; and the Reproach of Annesley, about which we 
desire to say little, continues. The most interesting article is 
the Dowager Lady De Ros’s ‘ Personal Recollections of the 
Great Duke of Wellington,’ which, amongst many other curious 
things, contains a list of those invited to the historic ball at 
Brussels. ‘Mr. Shaw Lefevre as A-dile,’ and some pages on 
the American Presidential election, help to give variety to a 
most readable number. 

The first number of the fifth volume of The Scottish Geographi- 
cal Magazine has as its chief article Sir R. Murdoch Smith’s 
address on the ‘History of Telegraphic Communication be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India,’ delivered to the Society 
in December. From the same pen comes a seasonable note on 
the Karun River. In the ‘Geographical Notes’ we think we 
notice one trifling error. Mr. W. C. Smith states that there 
have been no prosecutions in Scotland for defacement of 
ancient monuments under the Act of 1882. Sheriff Mackenzie 
at Lerwick recently administered a pretty sharp sentence toa 
Vandal who had been destroying a historical relic in Zetland, 
and we presume that learned judge acted under this Act. 

Walter Scott’s Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 
Legend is taking a distinctive place among the magazines, 
The article on ‘ Lord Armstrong,’ by Major E. R. Jones, is well 
done, as are a number of other biographical sketches. Of ‘Grey 
Street, Newcastle,’ there is a pleasantly-written notice, and of 
the ‘ Langdale Pikes’ another. ‘Early Wars in Northumbria,’ 
and ‘ Wallace’s Raids in Northumberland,’ are both attractive 
papers. Antiquarians will find much to their taste in these 
pages. 

The Scots Magazine (S. Cowan and Co., Perth) is unusually 
bright. Jessie Logie Robertson has a delightful sketch entitled 
‘Snow and Soot’ and ‘Orion,’ another on ‘The Mysterious 
Priest,’ while P. Anton has in ‘The Sea Daisy’ added another 
to the great collection of angling songs. The articles are good, 
but there is too great a proportion of them on ecclesiastical 
subjects to suit the general taste. 

The Scottish Church (James G. Hitt, Edinburgh), which has 
now entered its second year, is well qualified to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which it was called into existence. 

Of Nunel Valemik, a Volapiik ‘ monthly,’ the specimen num- 
ber or ‘blufaniim’ has just been published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., London. It may please the students of 


the ‘ universal language,’ but it will not find many readers be- 
yond their number, 

The Musical Herald, which is the new issue of Zhe Tonic 
Sol-fa Reporter, is admirably calculated to serve the object it 
has in view. In this number there is an article on Prout, which 
is worthy of special attention, ; 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 


A Dangerous Catspaw. By D. C. and H. Murray. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 6s. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac Henderson. Chatto and Windus. 
2 vols. 

Alton Locke. By Canon Kingsley: New edition. Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 

A Stiff-Necked Generation. By L. B. Walford. Blackwood 
and Sons. 3 vols. 

Brotherhood: A Study from Life. By D. M. Morrison. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. By Count Tolstoi. Vizetelly 
and Co. 

Kaloolah: Adventures of Jonathan Romer of Nantucket. By 
W. S. Mayo, M.D. New edition. Putnam’s Sons. 

Pillars of the House. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New edition. 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Restitution. By Anne Beale. Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. 

Sir John’s Ward. By J. H. Jamieson. Oliphant, Anderson 
and Ferrier. 5s. 

St. Veda’s. By Annie S. Swan. Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier. 

The Land of Darkness. By the author of A Little Pilgrim in 
the Unseen. Macmillan and Co. 5s. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant Allen. Chatto and Windus. 
3 vols. 

The Mystery of Choomber. By A. C. Doyle. Ward and 
Downey. Is. 

The Windmill and its Secrets. By C. W. Heckerthorn. 
Triibner and Co. 


VERSE. 


A Sheaf of Sonnets. By J. M. W. Schwartz. Remington 
and Co. 

Hesper: An American Drama. By W. R. Thayer-Lever. 

In Vinculis. By W.S. Blunt. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. §s. 

Mary of Nazareth. By Sir J. C. Barrow, Bart. Burns and 
Oates. 2s. 

Poems of Nature. By J. G. Whittier. New edition. Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. 

Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
By John Stuart Blackie. Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

The Sphinx, and other Poems. By A.A. D. Bayldon. J. R. 


Tutin. 
TRAVEL. 
Winter Sketches from the Saddle. By John Codman. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
BioGraPuy. 


Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist. Edited by Charles Kent. 
Warne and Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., Mis- 
sionary, Diplomatist, Sinologue. By William Frederick 
Wells. Putnam’s Sons. 


History. 


Die Franzosische Revolution von 1789. Von F. D. Freiherrn 
von Nordenflucht. Wiegandt und Grieben, Berlin. Vol. i. 
3 m., vol. ii. 4 m. 50 p. 

Omitted Chapters of History disclosed in the Life and Papers of 
Edmund Randolph. By Moncure D. Conway. Putnam’s 
Sons, 12s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ullathorne. 
Edited by the Rev. M. F. Glancy. Burns and Oates (Ld.). 

Essays on Sacred Subjects for General Readers. By the Rev. 
William Russell. Blackwood and Sons. tos. 6d. 

Every Morning. By Dr. Joseph Parker. Charles Burnet. 

Scotiand’s Part and Place in the Revolution of 1688. By C. G. 
M‘Crie. Andrew Elliot. 

Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of Religion. By the 
Rev. R. L. Grossman, D.D. Putnam’s Sons. 

Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege. Edited by the Rev. 
S. J. Eales. John Hodges. 

The Pastoral Epistles. (Expositor’s Bible.) By the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
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The Scottish Paraphrases. By Douglas J. Maclagan. Andrew 
Elliot. 

The True Life, and other Sermons. By Robert Eyton. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 7s 6d. 


EDUCATION, 


A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. 
Lucas. Clarendon Press. 

Decorative Design; An Elementary Text-Book of Principles 
and Practice. By F. G. Jackson. Chapman and Hall 
(Ld.). 7s. 6d. 

Sketch of the First Principles of Physiography. By J. Douglas. 
Chapman and Hall (Ld.). 6s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Art in the Modern State. By Lady Dilke. Chapman and 
Hall (Ld.). 9s. 

Janet Hamilton, and other Papers. By Joseph Wright. R. and 
R. Clark. 

Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. By J. Comyns Carr. Bickers, Is. 

The Catholic Directory for 1889. Burns and Oates. Is. 6d. 

The Encore Reciter. First Series. Edited by F. E. M. Steele. 
Warne and Co. Is. 

The Encyclopedia Dictionary. X1v. and Concluding Divisional 
Vol. Cassell and Co (Ld.). 

The Printers Vocabulary. By C. T. Jacobi. The Chiswick 
Press. 

Truth about Russia. By W.T. Stead. Cassell and Co. (Ld.). 

Wagner's Patsifal. By the Rev. Alfred Gurney. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. Is. 6d. 

Who ts the White Pasha? A Story of Coming Victory. Nisbet 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 





MUSIC. 


On New Year’s Day the Edinburgh Choral Union gave the 
Messiah in the Music Hall to a crowded audience. Mr. 
Collinson conducted, and the accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Charles Bradley (organ) and Mr. A. Scott Jupp (piano). 
A number of the singers seemed timid and uncertain as to their 
entries in the choruses, and preferred to trust to others givinga 
correct lead. In spite, however, of a consequent lack of pre- 
cision in attack, the performance of the choir was a good one, 
and showed that the work had been carefully prepared by them 
and theirconductor. The florid passages, as in the chorus ‘ And 
He shall purify,’ were given with wonderful accuracy and unani- 
mity, and their singing was spirited all through. Towards the 
end there was some tendency to sink in pitch on the high notes, as 
well as some roughness in quality and expression, but these faults 
can hardly be avoided in such a choir. The soloists were Miss 
Resch Petterson (soprano), Madame Annie Grey (contralto), 
Mr. Gledhill, in place of Mr. Newbury (tenor), and Mr. Robert 
Horsfall’(bass). Of the solos, Madame Annie Grey’s ‘ He was 
despised’ was perhaps the most enjoyable ; but, though there 
were two awkward slips, all were well done. 

Glasgow had also a New Year’s Day peformance of Handel’s 
masterpiece, which was given in the St. Andrew’s Hall, to a large 
audience. Madame Clara Samuell, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. 
John Probert, and Mr. Robert Grace were the soloists. The 
Choral Union supplied the chorus, and Mr. Joseph Bradley 
conducted. In the evening there was an enjoyable concert of 
a general character in the same place. 

On the evening of Thursday there was a children’s enter- 
tainment in the Morningside Athenzeum, Edinburgh, in aid of 
the Sick Children’s Convalescent Home, Gilmerton. It con- 
sisted of a representation of ‘Ida, a Dream of Story-Book 
Land,’ of which the text is by ‘George Temple,’ and the score by 
F, W. Whitehead, which afforded great enjoyment to a numerous 
assemblage. 





THEATRES. 


Pantomime still holds sway in all the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow theatres, except the Lyceum in the eastern and the Royalty 
in the western city ; and the Farnie-Planquette ‘ Paul Jones’ is 
presented at the former, and the Gilbert-Sullivan ‘ Yeomen of 
the Guard’ at the latter. The whole of the pantomimes are 
running with delightful smoothness, and are affording great 
pleasure to crowded houses, 
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‘Paul Jones’ is given by the company Mr. Carl Rosa has 
organised for the performance of comic opera. The music is 
inferior to that of ‘Les Cloches de Corneville,’ with which 
Planquette’s name is usually associated, and the libretto is 
duller than many pieces which Farnie has produced. It is, 
therefore, greatly to the credit of Misses Camille D’Arville, 
Nellie Gayton, and Julie Couteur, and Messrs. Michael Dwyer, 
W. Chessman, Leon Roche, John Wainwright, and Clarence 
Hunt, assisted by the other members of the cast, that interest 
in the opera is maintained from beginning to end. 

The revival of ‘ Macbeth’ in the London Lyceum, with Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry in the principal characters, has naturally 
attracted great attention, and is likely to have a long run. In 
an interesting article on the tragedy in the current number of 
the Whitehall Review, an attempt is made to prove that Shake- 
speare gathered the materials for it while in Scotland on an 
acting tour. 





PICTURES. 


The galleries of T. Wilson, George Street, Edinburgh, 
contain a selection of etchings, etc., illustrative of Millet’s 
works. It includes a number of small but interesting examples 
from the artist’s own hand. 

Aberdeen Art Galleries have, unfortunately, been rather a 
bad commercial speculation. It was stated at the annual 
meeting, the other day, that the adverse balance last year was 
about £12 more than in the previous one. 

Of the pictures and other attractions in the Stuart Exhi- 
bition, London, a considerable proportion was shown in the 
Bishop’s Castle at the Glasgow Exhibition. 

The influence of the Art Congress has not been strong enough 
to induce the Liverpool Corporation to purchase Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘ Captive Andromache.’ It was proposed that £4000 
should be paid for it, and that the painter should retain it till 
1890, exhibiting it in Paris and Berlin, with liberty to engrave 
and photograph it. The proposal was, after a warm discussion, 
rejected in favour of a motion delaying the matter for a couple 
of months. 


* 





ARCH ZOLOGY. 


The Town-Clerk of Edinburgh (Mr. William Skinner, W.S.) 
is at present collecting the names of celebrities buried in the 
churchyards of the city. For the Canongate burial-ground he 
has prepared the following list, chronologically arranged :— 
George Drummond, Lord Provost ; Adam Smith, author of the 
Wealth of Nations ; Alexander Runciman, historical painter ; 
George Chalmers, founder of Hospital for the Sick and Hurt ; 
David Allan, painter; Robert Ferguson, poet ; Sir William 
Fettes, Bart., Lord Provost; Professor Dugald Stewart, and 
Hugh William Williams, painter, known as ‘Grecian Williams. 

One of the gold coins of Philip and Mary, slightly less than 
a sovereign, and weighing about 4 dwt., has been found in a 
ditch at East Buchanan Street, Paisley. It wasjin this neigh- 
bourhood, which is now built upon, that the Abbey gardens 
were situated, 





SCIENCE, 


New Year’s Day was marked by a total solar eclipse, and 
there has not been a similar coincidence since 1612, while 
there will not be another till 2161. The eclipse was invisible 
at Greenwich, the Pacific States of North America being the 
centre of observation. 

The introduction of a new system of utilising the bye- 
products in the manufacture of iron at the -Govanhill Iron- 
works, Glasgow, will presently lead to the disappearance of 
‘ Dixon’s Blazes.’ William Black, in WAite Heather, graphi- 
cally describes the illumination of the night-sky over the city 
effected by these flames. 

Captain Grombtchevsky’s recent expedition to the Western 
Himalayas, under the auspices of the Russian Geographical 
Society, seems to have been of an adventurous character. 
People all over the world look with eagerness for some de- 
tailed account of it. 
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mR Or A. 
EACH EVENING at 7.15 until further notice the 
‘ROYAL’ 
GRAND PANTOMIME 
‘DICK WHITTINGTON’ 
MORNING PERFORMANCE every Saturday at 2 o'clock. 
Children at Second Price Rates to all Parts (Gallery excepted). 


BOX PLAN, WOOD & CO., 49 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





M EMORY.—LOISETTE'S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NW. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.’—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’—T. Tate, M.A. 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 











HE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


WiTH AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND ProGress OF DRAMATIC WRITING 
In SCOTLAND, 


By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 





WILLIAM ARCHER, the eminent dramatic critic, writes as follows :—‘I have just 
received a copy of a very curious and interesting book, unquestionably the most 
important contribution to stage-history that has appeared for many years. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage.” The Author is a great-grandson of 
Charles Dibdin, to whom we owe ‘‘Tom Bowling ”—. . . in short, a scion of one of 
the most industrious, literary, and artistic families on record.’ 

Mr. Henry IrvinG writes: ‘Permit me to express the great pleasure I have 
derived from the reading of your ‘‘ Annals,” a most admirable book.’ 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘. . . One might go on quoting from this delightful 
volume, but enough has been said to urge lovers of the stage to peruse it for them- 
selves. . . . No pains have been spared to render the volume what we can con- 
fidently assert it to be, one of the most interesting works in connection with the 
subject that has appeared for many years.’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘In this substantial volume Mr. Dibdin has produced a 
work which is plainly the result of great labour and care.’ 





In RoxsurGH Binp1NG, Gitt Top, and Nine Futt-paGe ILLusTRATIONS, 
502 Pages, price One Guinea net. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SoutTH ST. DAvip STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 





! ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEsSS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





Ye aS & aS. OO ee 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





potato GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
LiGcuts AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 
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— UNIVERSITY UNION BALL. 


Patroness—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 


(MARCHIONESS OF LORNE). 


LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch, President. 
The Dowager-Duchess of Roxburghe. 
The Duchess of Roxburghe. 
The Marchioness of Huntly. 
The Marchioness of Lothian. 
' ‘The Marchioness of Tweeddale. 
The Countess of Home. 
The Countess of Galloway. 
The Countess of Rosebery. 
The Countess of Strathmore. 
The Countess of Wemyss. 
The Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart. 
The Lady Susan Grant-Suttie. 
The Lady Lilian Wemyss. 
The Lady Balfour of Burleigh. 
The Lady Colville of Culross. 
The Lady Lamington. 
The Lady Melgund. 
The Lady Napier and Ettrick. 
The Hon. I.ady Campbell of Blythswood. 
The Hon. Mrs. Balfour. 
The Hon. Mrs. Blair. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hope, Belmont. 
Lady Gibson-Craig, Riccarton. 
Lady Paton, 33 George Square. 
Lady Sandford, London. 
Lady Thomson, Glasgow. 
Lady Turner, 6 Eton Terrace. 
Mrs. Adam, 34 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Adam, Gillsland Road. 
Mrs. Annandale, 34 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Armstrong, 7 Walker Street. 
Miss Balfour of Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
Mrs. Leslie Balfour, 31 Abercromby Place. 
Mrs. Bayley Balfour, Inverleith House. 
Mrs. George Berry, 23 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. Black, Redwood, Spylaw Road. 
Mrs. Boyd, 11 Abercromby Place. 
Mrs. Baldwin Brown, 3 Grosvenor Street. 
Mrs. Crum Brown, 8 Belgrave Crescent. 
Mrs. Brown, 32 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 
Mrs. Chiene, 26 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Childers, 6 St. George’s Place, London. 
Miss Christison, 40 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Clouston, Tipperlinn House. 
Mrs. Cotterill, 23 Walker Street. 
Mrs. Cox, 34 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Halliday Croom, 25 Charlotte Square. 
Miss Stormonth Darling, 10 Great Stuart Street. 
Mrs. Duncan, 37 Palmerston Place. 
Mrs. Ralph Dundas, 28 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Dunlop, 13 Great Stuart Street. 
Mrs. Findlay, 3 Rothesay Terrace. 
Mrs. Fraser, 8 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Campbell Fraser, 20 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Fraser, 13 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Gloag, 6 Heriot Row. 
Mrs. Berry Hart, 29 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, Colinton. 
Mrs. Graves-Irwin, 15 Atholl Crescent. 
Mrs. Allan Jamieson, 26 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. Kelland, 20 Clarendon Crescent. 
Mrs. Laurie, Nairne Lodge, Duddingston. 
Miss Lothian, 54 Queen Street. 
Mrs. M‘Bride, 16 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Macdonell, 1 Drumsheugh Place. 
Mrs. Maclagan, 5 Coates Crescent. 
Mrs. P. H. Maclaren, 1 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. E. D. Malcolm, 21 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Masson, 58 Great King Street. 
Mrs. A. Graham Murray, 7 Rothesay Terrace. 
Mrs. Napier, 11 Heriot Row. 
Mrs. Shield Nicholson, Newbattle Terrace. 
Mrs. Normand, 15 Learmonth Terrace. 
Mrs. Patten, 16 Lynedoch Place. 
Miss Peddie, 15 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. J. P. B. Robertson, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Argyll Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Sceales, 14 Drummond Place. 
Mrs. Sellar, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 
Mrs. Skinner, 35 George Square. 
Miss Flora C. Stevenson, 13 Randolph Crescent. 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 
Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow. 
Mrs. Tait, 38 George Square. 
Mrs. Taylor, 6 Greenhill Park. 
Mrs. Comrie Thomson, 30 Moray Place. 
Miss Guthrie Wright, 4 Bruntsfield Terrace. 


Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. CHarctes CATHCART, 8 Randolph Crescent. 
Honorary Treasurer.—W. A. Woon, Esq., C.A., 28 Frederick Street. 





The Ball will be held in the Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday, 
January 16th, at 10 o'clock. Tickets (£1, 11s. 6d.) can only be obtained through a 
Member of the Ladies’ Committee. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA.- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipg— ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 


Lorp CHarLes LENNOX KERR writes :-—- 
Scottish Club, London, sth May 1888. 
Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to Rheumatic 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference. 
CuHarves Lennox Kerr. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Tue Rev. Wa. REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, writes :— 
Wandsworth Vicarage, London, 6th October 1888. 
The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most useful during the 
last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and return it to him 
as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt without delay. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpiInBuRGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—ro a.m. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 


R. CLARK'S: DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


ENTLEMEN’S SHRiR ¢ S&S. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CLOTHES WASHED WITHOUT 
RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
AND LAUNDRESS. 


It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing agent, and by its use clothes of 
every description are speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, and 
without their being in any way injured. With it a washing can be done for HALF 
THE COST, in ONE-FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE LABOUR usually 
required. Free from smell. Beware of Imitations. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from all Grocers and Oilmen. 
CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, Drysa.Lrer, HAwIck. 




















OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, POTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
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The Scottish Art Review . 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE F INE ARTS, MUSIC, 


AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are 
either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


_ the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <tl/ustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN Murpocu, RoBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, ey and Archzeologically described, and 
tllustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 

ts and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WiLL1AM JOLLy, 
.M.L, etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. Illustrated with 

Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. Jlustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, DavipD Scott, REv. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 
Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LocKHArtT, R.S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A_ series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 


ciations. Ji/ustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. J/lustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
Jerrrey, MACvEY NAPIER, WILSON, Hocc, DE QUINCEY, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Fortraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
Masson, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 

invited to contribute papers. : 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 

Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 


interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. Harrison. Jilustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 

The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Illustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GeorGE W. CABLE, W. D. HOWELLS, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 

A First Night at the Lyceum. By Witiiam 
ArcHer. //lustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 

Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 

A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 


Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TOLsTot, 
DOosTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT, 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 
Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. J/us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ RoBerT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibb of 


Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN, EDWARD CARPENTER, EMIL CrLauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDES (Author of Avery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LELAND, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Ziszt), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CARL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of /Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R, A. M, STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON Wuire (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists: —W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAwWFrorD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN LAveryY, Ropert LitT_e, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN Murpocn, JAMES PATERSON, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, Heywoop Sumner, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 
French, and Dutch painters, 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaTEeRNosTER Row, E.C. 
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Fry’sPure 


Concentrated 


REFRESHING—NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or 
a valuable food for 


—y 








Cocoa 


» exceed easily d and assimilated, it 
5 Sy Sa ly digested milated, it forms 





oe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





IN_1889 
the NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS of the Scottish Union anp 
NaTionaL Insurance Company takes place. 


IN 1884 
the BONUS ADDITIONS made to Ordinary Profit Policies were at 
the rate of £2 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


C 








The RATES of PREMIUM are MODERATE, and Persons can 
assure by various methods. Policies are issued payable during life- 
time. 


oe a ee a E 


JI LEMOINE, 
VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884-~-54s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SupPLiep To 
H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp To 
H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
66s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 Nicoison Street, EDINBURGH. 





COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Issued by the SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
BONUS POLICIES INSURANCE COMPANY, the Profit bei er 
AT for those whose 


payments accumulated at Four 
cent. amount to assured. i 


sum Policies on this 





GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 


facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 


DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








NON-PROFIT may be secured 15, OF 25 ly payments, or by 

Premiums during Li or ona Half. Prem: Scale f 
RATES Five Years. +7 a 
K The SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR.- 
WORLD-WIDE — co maga A Persons ef oat Residence 
occu inary t licies become 
POLICIES World-Wide after three years in canedintion ots their 
conditions. Within that time the limits of Residence 

Issued by and Travel are very extensive. 


COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1824. Capita) Six Millions.) 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, General Manager. 
J. K. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
EDINBURGH 100000000435 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LONDON vee 000 .00e00 00000002 3 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
GLAS GO Wee vee see eene00-6150 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
And at 


DUBLIN, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE. 





COTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES,. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 


AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 





1812. 





CRANSTON & 


ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 





THE “ 


Sole Makers. 


KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo xs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 





Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 


FIFTY DIF 


. » « £01 9 I2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
; - ua 12 ,, —— by 10,, 6 in. 265 6 
in. 1 4 6 12 99 —— by 12,, 2 12 6 
oto oe re | 13 ,, 6 in. by 12,, 218 6 

+ 114 6 15 ,, —— by !2,, * e 3 6 6 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days, Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 





PRICE PRICE 


FERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 








47, 47a, 48, 49, 


51, 538 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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